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The Week. 


Events and opinions touching the Ven- 
ezuelan question are overlying each 
other so rapidly that the lower stratum 
of fact is already passing out of sight. 
The Administration at Washington is 
blamed in some quarters for entering 
into any agreement with England and 
Germany which should recognize their 
right to coerce an American republic. 
But the principle upon which our Gov- 
ernment has acted is a perfectly sound 
one, and its present position is unavoid- 
able, unless we are to assume responsi- 
bility for the debts and also for the 
manners and behavior of the Spanish- 
American countries. No sane person 
would think of doing so. In order to as- 
sume such responsibility, we should 
have to take possession of the countries 
themselves and regulate their debts and 
their manners at the fountain-head. We 
are not prepared for that at present. 
Therefore, logically, we must say to oth- 
er governments, when they have claims 
or complaints against the countries 
south of us, “Collect your claims, obtain 
your satisfaction in your own way, sub- 
ject to the law of nations which you 
invoke, but do not make any permanent 
lodgment on the soil of the offending 
state.” Before anybody blames the Ad- 
ministration, let him say what he would 
himself have done if he had had charge 
of public affairs. 





President Schurman had better be 
careful how he criticises the masterly in- 
activity of Congress in regard to the 
Philippines, unless he wishes to hear 
himself denounced as a “little Ameri- 
can,” and a traitor. On Thursday night 
he had the audacity to say that the 
financial distress in the islands was due 
solely to “the palpable poltroonery and 
cowardice of the members of the Ameri- 
can Congress.” Instead of joining in the 
ery that the quicker the Filipinos learn 
English the better for them, he declared 
“that to insist upon one language in the 
Philippine Islands is a crime against 
nature and in defiance of history.’’ Real- 
ly, this sort of talk would condemn him 
to a term of at least ten years in a 
Federal Penitentiary if the imperialists 
could sit on his case. Worst of all, Pres- 
ident Schurman failed to agree with 
President Roosevelt that the flag may 
stay in the Philippines as long as it will 
in Alaska. Should it stay there after 
our work is done, the Filipinos, he as- 
serted, would have to be either subjects 
or citizens of the United States. As if 
this were not heresy enough, the Chief 
Signal Officer of the army, Gen. A. W. 





Greely, made himself a candidate for the 
retired list by declaring that he never 
had believed in the war with Spain. The 
most disgusting part of all this is the 
evidence it affords that the anti-Impe- 
rialists refuse to be bound by repeated 
official proclamations that they are all 
dead. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers and a number of 
gentlemen who are in general sympathy 
with him on labor questions, have pre- 
pared and signed a protest against the 
recommendations of Prof. J. W. Jenks 
to the Secretary of War touching Chi- 
nese labor in the Philippines. They 
say that the recommendations, if carried 
out, would result in a system of coolie 
labor little better than slavery, and that 
they would also expose the people of the 
United States, as well as the Filipinos, 
to the danger of a degradation of labor 
and a lowering of the standard of living. 
They contend further that the avowed 
object of these recommendations, which 
is to promote the exploitation of the isl- 
ands by American and European capital- 
ists, is not a sufficient offset to the evils 
which Chinese contract labor brings in 
its train. Professor Jenks is a pretty 
good authority on economic questions, 
and he has studied this particular sub- 
ject on the ground. At the same time it 
must be said that the economic question 
is not the foremost one to be considered 
in this case. The first consideration here 
should be the happiness of the people 
to whom the country belongs, the Fili- 
pinos—upon which there is, no doubt, 
much to be said pro and con. The sec- 
ond is the kind of moral teaching which 
the United States gives to its own people, 
and to the world, when it lays down rules 
for immigration, for contract labor, and 
kindred matters. And here we have to 
confess that Professor Jenks’s plan, with 
its prohibitions and restrictions on the 
free movement of Chinese laborers after 
their admission to the Philippines, is 
repulsive to American ideas of freedom 





and individuality, and ought to be 
promptly rejected by Congress. 
In his recent communication to the 


Evening Post, the Pension Commission- 
er, Mr. Ware, asked the aid of that news- 
paper in opposing the bestowal of pen- 
sions upon men convicted of infamous 
crimes. He also called its attention ‘‘to 
the propriety of making a fight upon the 
joint resolution of July 1, 1902, which 
was a bill to pension the deserters of 
both armies.’”’ Mr. Ware’s opposition is 
the more praiseworthy because this joint 
resolution became a law entirely by the 
signature of Mr. Ware's chief, Theodore 
Roosevelt. The “hero of San Juan Hill,” 
in stump speeches, messages, etc., has 
read tis SO Many sermons on the vicious 





influence of the craven and the weak 
ling that we can explain his action only 
on the ground that he did not read the 
bill when it was presented to him. I 
consists of only a few lines, and pro 
vides that, in the administration of 
the pension laws, any one who was hon- 
orably discharged from his last contract 
of service “shall be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from 
all similar contracts of service.” He 
may have deserted a dozen times from 
Confederates or Federals, and been the 
most conscienceless “bounty-jumper”™ in 
the army, but if he stayed six months in 
the service the last time he enlisted, he 
is to be pensioned along with the man 
who served from Sumter to Appomattox! 
That Mr. Roosevelt could have approved 
this law knowingly is impossible of be- 
lief, and he should join in the demand 
for its repeal. 


At the National Reciprocity Conven 
tion at Detroit last week, Gov. Cummins 
of Iowa spoke like a man having solid 
ground under his feet and a firm back 


ing among his constituents “Tariff 
schedules,” he said, “like other laws, 
are to be made, unmade, and remade 


according to public needs, and we are 
not to be warned off by the statement 
that we are on holy ground and that 
the sacred vestments of the priests are 
not to be touched by profane 
He that it was necessary to 
change the whole tariff because a part 
of it needed to be changed. That 
tion was the refuge of two classes of do- 
nothings—‘‘those who want to perpetu- 
ate something which they know would 
be condemned under impartial investi- 
gation, and the timid souls who would 
rather not vote at all than vote right 
or wrong.” An opportunity is close at 
hand for the Republican party to divide 
into the two classes named by Gov. Cum 
mins. The treaty of reciprocity 
Newfoundland has been 
transmitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. It is the act of the present Re- 
publican Administration. It is also a 
repetition or revival of the Blaine-Bond 
treaty negotiated by a former Republi- 
can Secretary of State. It admits to our 
ports, free of duty, salted fish, fish oil, 
sealskins, and the ores and metals of 
Newfoundland, in return for which our 
fishermen have certain privileges in the 
ports of Newfoundland, and the admis- 
sion free of duty of a long 
can 


hands.” 
denied 


no- 


with 


signed and 


of Ameri- 


list 
reduced duties 
on cereals and provisions. To 
it is said that the New England Sena- 
tors are firmly opposed, because it puts 
on the free list salt codfish, which is a 
product of New England industry. Their 
attitude gives point to Gov. Cummina’s 


manufactures, with 


this treaty 


speech, and we shall soon see whether 
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the whole Republican party is to divide 
on the lines which he drew so graphical- 
ly at Detroit. 





The lecture on Trusts delivered by 
Judge Grosscup of the United States 
Circuit Court, at the University of Ne- 
braska, is noteworthy in two particulars. 
It is the opinion of a judge who has had 
a considerable amount of Trust litigation 
to deal with on the bench, and it is that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act is non-en- 
forceable and ought to be repealed. Re- 
peal of that act, he says, lies at the 
foundation of any effectual anti-Trust 
law. The reason why he thinks so is 
that it proceeds upon a false theory that 
the Trusts should be uprooted instead of 
regulated. So far are we from uproot- 
ing them that one hundred new Trusts 
have been created since the Sherman act 
went on the statute-book. This is cer- 
tainly something like a demonstration of 
the futility of that act. Judge Grosscup 
would substitute in place of it one which 
would “provide against artificial prices, 
brought about either by a cornering of 
the supply or by conspiracy, and also 
against discrimination in prices as to 
either buyers or places. There should be 
provision for open books, for stated ex- 
aminations by some department of the 
Government, and for periodical state- 
ments to the public, as in the case of the 
national banks and many of the railway 
companies. The new legislation should 
forbid the issue of primary stock in ex- 
cess of the cash paid in, or the real value 
of property contributed, to make up the 
company’s assets. Some department of 
the Government should be charged—as 
between the company and the public— 
with the duty to see that this limitation 
was enforced.” This is a summary in 
brief of the Littlefield bill, and it cannot 
fail to strengthen that measure in the 
minds of Congressmen; but whether it 
will have the soothing influence which 
the Judge anticipates on the relations of 
labor and capital is more doubtful. 


The meeting of the Civic Federation 
came to an end on December 10, and 
Chairman Hanna took occasion in the 
closing speech to praise the bituminous 
coal miners for standing by their con- 
tract and continuing work last summer, 
when they were asked to join the an- 
thracite miners in a sympathetic strike. 
Mr. Hanna considered this a crucial test 
of the good faith of organized labor, and 
he congratulated the country on that 
notable event, but it is notorious that the 
success of the anthracite strike depended 
upon the bituminous miners keeping at 
work and contributing a certain percent- 
age of their earnings to the strikers. 
This was made clear by President Mitch- 
ell’s speech at the bituminous miners’ 
convention at Indianapolis, July 17, 


which he concluded with a series of reso- 
lutions on the financial side of the ques- 








tion. These embraced an appropriation 
of $50,000 at once from the treasury of 
the United Mine Workers, an assessment 
of one dollar per week on all members 
of local unions, and an appeal to all 
trade-unions and the general public for 
financial assistance, which resolutions 
were wisely adopted. What would have 
been the consequences of a sympathetic 
strike in the bituminous mines at that 
time? Not only would the anthracite 
miners have been without bread, but the 
bituminous miners would soon have been 
in the same plight, and the other trade- 
unions, nine-tenths of which were de- 
pendent on coal for their respective in- 
dustries, would have been disabled in 
like manner. Mr. Hanna, as a bitumi- 
nous coal operator, would have been 
crippled also, and prevented from lend- 
ing aid to the anthracite workers even 
if he had been disposed to do so. We 
do not underestimate Mr. Mitchell’s ser- 
vice in preventing a large body of ex- 
cited men from taking a step disastrous 
to themselves and to the public, but we 
think that we are now far enough re- 
moved from that event to clear our 
minds of cant. 





We learn from Indianapolis that the 
members of Local Assembly 300, Knights 
of Labor, which is the labor organization 
of window-glass workers, has a rule lim- 
iting the total amount of glass which 
can be made in a month, and that the 
President of this Assembly, Mr. Burns, 
has either rescinded or relaxed it. The 
members have refused to obey Mr. 
Burns’s order, and a new candidate for 
the presidency of the Assembly has 
taken the fieid against him, with every 
prospect of success. The reason for lim- 
iting the production of glass is to keep 
the price of the article up to the possible 
limit of the duty on imported glass under 
all circumstances. The duty is about 100 
per cent. ad valorem; tha* is, the Ameri- 
can consumer of window glass must pay 
two prices for every pane he buys. But 
this is not the whole story. From the 
Knights of Labor Journal, November 
issue, we learn not only that this fraud 
on the consumers has been accomplish- 
ed, but that an outrage of equal magni- 
tude has been perpetrated upon all the 
glass-blowers of the country who are 
not members of Local Assembly No. 300. 
These are only 2,400 in number. They 
do not allow anybody but themselves to 
engage in the trade except with their 
permission, and in no event without.pay- 
ing an initiation fee of several hundred 
dollars. So tyrannous and exasperating 
has this monopoly become that a bill is 
to be introduced in Congress, under the 
auspices of the Knights of Labor, to put 
window glass on the free list. 


A copy of the bill is printed in the 
Journal. The argument advanced edi- 
torially in favor of it has a familiar 


a 





sound to our readers. It affirms that no 
duty on window glass has been needed in 
this country for purposes of protection 
these many years. It says that the effect 
of the exorbitant duty has been to enable 
the manufacturers to become sluggards, 
to take things easy, and to lag behind 
other countries in the technicalities of 
the art. If they had made proper use 
of the opportunities which nature has 
thrown in their way, instead of relying 
upon the artificial supports of the tariff, 
they might have distanced competition 
in foreign trade and commanded the 
markets of the world. The tariff on 
window glass is computed by weight, ac- 
cording to sizes. If the glass be not 
more than ten by fifteen inches square, 
the duty is 13% cents per pound, and it 
rises to 4% cents per pound for sizes ex- 
ceeding forty by sixty inches square. 
Common window glass of the ordinary 
sizes, worth $1.50 to $2 per box in a free 
market, costs the American consumer 
$3 to $4 per box, and the restrictions 
on the output in this country are such 
that an enlarged demand coming upon 
the market cannot be supplied. Conse- 
quently, there is an importation of 300,060 
to 400,000 boxes per year which might 
be made at home if the shackles of the 
Trust were thrown off. And yet we are 
told that the tariff has very little con- 
nection with Trusts, and that any med- 
dling with the duties will bring destruc- 
tion upon the “small producer.” Is there 
any smaller producer of glass than the 
compound window-glass Trust? 





It was doubtless an agreeable duty 
which the National Civil Service Reform 
League performed at Philadelphia in 
giving to President Roosevelt the praise 
which is his due for the general excel- 
lence of his appointments to office, and 
for his enforcement and strengthening 
of the civil-service laws. The discom- 
fiture of the spoilsmen at his hands, in 
the matter of the permanent census of- 
fice, was a great stroke for reform, of 
which the full merit will be visible when 
the new order of things goes into effect 
on January 1. The resolutions adopted 
by the League on Friday call for fur- 
ther steps in advance, one of them be- 
ing the long-delayed reform of our con- 
sular system. President Roosevelt’s 
message endorsed the plan.of bringing 
consular appointments and promotions 
under the merit system, and asked Con- 
gress to pass a law compelling it. The 
League favors such legislation, but also, 
adopting a suggestion of Mr. Schurz’s, 
calls upon the President to put the new 
system in force by Executive order, if 
Congress refuses to act. That he has 
the Constitutional power to do so can- 
not be questioned. “The President shail 
appoint”; and he may, if he pleases, say 
that he shall appoint only those consuls 
who prove themselves best fitted by com- 
petitive examination. It is well enough 
to urge Congress to move first; but if 
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this particular reform fails, the respon- 
sibility will rest ultimately upon the 
President. He has the power to inaugu- 
rate it on his own motion. We hope to 
see him do it. 


Postmaster-General Payne and Sur- 
veyor Clarkson are evidently having a 
lively time of it making sure that the 
Southern delegates do not get away from 
President Roosevelt. Both of these ex- 
perienced political managers are report- 
ed to have been on the verge of des- 
peration the other day, and to have 
averted a calamitous result only by 
prompt and vigorous means. It came 
about in connection with a North Caro- 
lina postmastership contest. Negro Re- 
publicans, in Washington to see about 
the appointment, were looking sullen 
over a report that the advice of Senator 
Simmons, a Democrat, had been asked 
by the President. Manager Payne saw 
that this would never do, so he engineer- 
ed an “administrative intimation” that 
Senator Simmons’s interference was re- 
garded as an impertinence. This comfort- 
ed the negroes, but drove Senator Sim- 
mons into fury. He prepared a typewrit- 
ten speech, in which he was to “‘dis- 
close” his relations with the Adminis- 
tration. But Manager Payne was equal 
to the occasion. He sent for Senator 
Pritchard and hurried him off to the 
Senate to stop the speech. Pritchard 
arrived and found his colleague, type- 
written sheets in hand, ready for the 
onslaught, but was successful in mak- 
ing him die with all his music in him. 
Meanwhile, Surveyor Clarkson made a 
“flying trip’ to Washington and “talked 
matters over” with the President. For 
the moment, everybody is breathing 
more easily; but it was a narrow escape. 


All friends of good city government 
will rejoice that the retirement of Col. 
Partridge furnishes the Mayor an oppor- 
tunity to have the Police Department 
thoroughly overhauled. The one ex- 
plicit mandate of the voters at the last 
municipal election was that such a re- 
form be had, by root-and-branch meth- 
ods, if necessary. Now that the De- 
partment has been freed from a demon- 
strated failure, the field is clear for the 
selection of a new head who shall have 
the needed physical and mental vigor, 
the power to enforce rigid discipline, and 
the capacity to make himself a terror to 
evil-doers on and off the force. A Com- 
missioner of Police of that type may 
yet retrieve the whole situation, and 
make the outlook for the continuance of 
a reform city government after next 
year entirely different. We confidently 
count upon Mayor Low’s zeal in finding 
such a man. He simply must be found, 
and the work must be done. Everybody 
will be ready to let bygones be by- 
gones, and heartily -iphold the hands of 
the Administration if it only puts an 


edge on reform, and tireless energy into 
the rescue of the city from Tammany 
and all its ways. 


A very estimable woman, high in the 
councils of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, takes President Roose- 
velt to task for harboring in the White 
House Mr. George F. Watts’s great pic- 
ture, “Love and Life.” The picture 
it may be remembered, was given to the 
nation by Mr. Watts. At the time there 
was some anxiety as to the proper dis- 
posal of the gift. The picture is one of 
Watts’s finest conceptions, and superior 
to most of his work in execution. The 
composition need hardly be recalled to 
our readers—-Life, a frail woman’s form 
steadied along a mountainous pathway 
by the sturdier figure of Love. Both are 
nude, and so best express the artist's 
high thought, which is that love sustains 
when otherwise the path of life were too 
difficult to be trod. This is what a nor- 
mal person of no extraordinary discern- 
ment would see in Mr. Watts’s beautiful 
allegory. We presume that this is what 
President Roosevelt, the temporary cus- 
todian of this work of art, sees in it. Of 
course, it is possible to see it in another 
light. To the well-intentioned woman 
who has assumed the charge of the 
President’s artistic morals, it is: “A nude 
woman going up a cliff in a high wind.” 
There is an appalling truthfulness in this 
description, and if ‘“‘Love and Life’ were 
no more than that, we might adopt the 
plan of that exceptionally chaste cen- 
tury, the seventeenth, which employed 
painters to clothe the glorious nuditles 
of the Renaissance. 


It is a very barren victory that the 
German Government has won in passing 
the tariff bill; in fact, many friends of 
the present order see in the bill itself, 
and in the manner in which it was 
forced through the Reichstag, the be- 
ginning of industrial distress and of po- 
litical disorder. The Government has 
asked for ‘a weapon” against commer- 
cial rivals—a _ tariff schedule so high 
that all who trade with Germany must 
sue for concessions—and now it has a 
weapon with a vengeance. The tariff 
schedules, as amended out of all sem- 
blance to their original conditions by 
the Agrarians, are so excessive that the 
Vossische Zeitung questions seriously 
if they can ever be put into effect. Of 
course, the case of the Government was 
surrendered when the Chancellor, con- 
trary to his own protestations, accepted 
a prohibitive duty on barley for malt- 
ing purposes. He does well to refuse 
the hollow offer of a prince’s title for 
his services in passing such a bill. He 
must realize that, at the cost of surren- 
der, any bill can be passed. It is a high 
price the Government is paying for the 
Kaiser’s canal and naval projects, and 
the Chancellor has no more reason to ex- 
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allies for the 


pect fidelity in his Agrarian 
future than he has found 
the past. 


moderation in 


More unfortunate than the victory of 


the German squirearchy or the grotesque 


tariff bill itself, is the manner in which 
that measure has been passed It will 
raise the price of food for every work 
man in the German mills, it will strike 
at the export trade which has made Ger 
many a prosperous manufacturing na 
tion, it will have a tendency to bring dis 
tress upon all those not engaged in agr 

culture. In view of these facts, the re 


fusal to hear the minority—the 
tatives of the 
jured by the bill 

ble. The majority 
pretext of suppressing deliber 


represen 
classes most likely to be in 
was wholly indefens 


had, to be sure, the 


tion; but the pretext was a flimsy one 
Violent obstruction by the Social Demo 
crats was used only against the extraor 


pass the tariff bill en 


bloc, without debate of its separate see 
tions. It was a measure of self-defence, 
and, in essence, less disorderly than the 


gag rule of the Agrarian-National-Liber 
al majority. 


ernment to the Agrarians and its oppres 


The surrender of 


the Gov 


sion of the Socialist and Radical minort 
ty seem an excessive price to pay for a 
very bad tariff. The ulterior effects of 
the whole incident can only be to In 
crease class prejudice in Germany, and 


ultimately to strengthen the anti-dynas 


tic parties. 


What would have been one of the 
wonders of the world a cent ago W 
completed on December 10, when thi 
great dam of the Nile at Assuan was 
formally opened. Not only is it one of 
the greatest engineering feats of modert 
times, but it bids fair to be one of the 
most beneficent public works undertaken 
by any modern Government. Completed 
a year before the contract time, th 
tual construction of this great reservoi 
has taken but little more than four yea 
It makes navigation to Wady Halfa po 
sible throughout the year by means of a 
canal around the cataract. But its main 
object is to prevent loss of the cro; 
and a consequent famine by storing suf 
ficient water to supply the irrigation ca 
nals, even when the Nile flood fails to 
bring down its rich silt to the tillers of 
the soil. More than sthat, the reservol: 
will make two crops a year possible, on 
in winter and one in summer, and thi 
system of double crops is counted on to 
make Egypt in time one of the riche 
countries of the world, in proportion 
its area and population. No work tha 
England has done for the natives in any 
of its foreign possessions surpasses | 
achievements in Egypt. The excellence: 


of its administration in the Nile country 
is, indeed, the of its 
failure to keep its solemn pledge to evar 
uate the country. 
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THE COERCION OF VENEZUELA. 

Anomalous and instructive features of 
the attempt of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain to collect by force a few thousand 
dollars from Venezuela, crowd the daily 
dispatches. We have, in the first place, 
a revival of that sorry fiction of interna- 
tional law, the “pacific blockade.” 
Neither England nor Germany has de- 
clared war against-Venezuela. Their 
joint forces have simply committed acts 
of war while calling it peace. A block- 
ade is of itself an act of war, and will 
surely result in war if the country 
against which it is directed is strong 
enough to resent it. Certainly, the cap- 
ture and sinking of the public vessels 
of Venezuela is the deed of a belligerent, 
however stoutly he may protest his peace- 
ful and even benevolent motives. The 
fact that there was an inevitably bouffe 
aspect about the seizure of the Venezue- 
lati warships does not alter its essential 
nature. It is probably true that never 
before was in entire squadron captured 
by men in small boats; but it was a war- 
like act, despite its absurd appearance, 
and President Castro is quite right in 
asserting that England and Germany 
have made war upon him without decla- 
ration or notification. 

The obvious truth is, that this whole 
notion of “pacific blockade” depends 
upon a denial of that fundamental postu- 
late of international law, that all nations 
are legally equal and have the same 
rights. Military demonstrations and 
blockades are devices to overawe and 
coerce the weak. Ashamed to say that 
they have gone to war with so feeble a 
nation as Venezuela, the allied Powers 
engage in war, but call it peace. There 
have been, of course, many instances 
in which fleets of strong countries have 
blockaded the ports and coasts of the 
weak. Greece and Portugal in the Old 
World, Brazil and Mexico in the New, 
have been so blockaded. But the prac- 
tice was specifically condemned by the 
Institut de Droit International in 1874 
and is now generally admitted to be only 
an attempt to make an act of war smell 
sweeter by giving it another name. 
Woolsey puts the case tersely. When it 
iv sought, he says, to add to the doctrine 
of an effective blockade and of a paper 
or cabinet blockade the doctrine of a 
pacific blockade, “we have this singu- 
lar state of things offered to us: the na- 
tion Injured and the neutrals declaring 
that there 's war, the nation using the 
violence, that there is not. Surely a 
state of peace can never involve such 
contradictions,” 

That the Venezuelan authorities were 
fully justified in declaring that war had 
been levied against them is, therefore, 
unquestionable. International law as 
well as common sense has no patience 
with the pretence that hostilities can be 
labelled peaceful. But President Castro 
was himself guilty of a grave breach of 
the law of nations in seizing the persons 





o? all British and German subjects upon 
whom he could lay his hands. This was 
to act as Napoleon did, but without Na- 
poleon’s ability to back up his decrees 
by force. On the strict theory of war, 
all subjects of the enemy would be re- 
garded as liable to be treated as prison- 
ers of war; but the practice and con- 
sent of civilized nations—that is, inter- 
national law—admit of no such rigors. 
The severest treatment now allowed is 
to notify foreigners that they must leave 
the country within a given time. Ac- 
cordingly, our Minister in Caracas, in 
whose hands German and British inter- 
ests had been temporarily placed, was 
but doing his duty, and acting wholly 
within his rights, in going to President 
Castro to demand the instant release of 
the German and British civilians who 
had been arrested. Had not the de- 
mand been complied with, Venezuela 
would have had to be regarded as out- 
side the pale of civilized nations. 

The next step on the part of the allies 
was warlike enough. No one can read 
the account of the cannonading of the 
forts at Puerto Cabello—especially the 
correspondence and narration of the 
facts preliminary to it—without getting 
a very bad impression. In a situation 
which was, in any aspect of it, exceed- 
ingly delicate, the naval officers concern- 
ed acted like a pair of hot-heads deal- 
ing with Ashantees or Abyssinians. The 
action which they so impetuously re- 
sented was plainly the work of an ir- 
responsible mob, and the proper official 
apology was actually on its way to them 
when they opened fire. It was an un- 
fortunate business, in whatever way it 
be looked at, and illustrates again the 
perpetual hazard to which a Govern- 
ment exposes itself when it begins to 
dally with war. A hare-brained officer 
may at any moment throw his lighted 
cigar into the magazine. Then, of 
course, comes the cry which the German 
press is already raising—that the na- 
tional “honor” is involved, and that it 
is not possible either to disavow the 
rash act of a subordinate or to retreat 
from a false position. So true is it still, 
as it was in Burke’s time, that a mis- 
taken sense of “dignity” may drive a na- 
tion forward to “wound itself by the use 
of its own weapons.” 

The whole affair, it is clear, has not 
come off according to the expectation of 
the Foreign Offices in London and Ber- 
lin. Venezuela has not collapsed at a 
show of force. It may even be that Pres- 
ident Castro hails this foreign attack 
as the best means of uniting the- fac- 
tions which have been so long desolating 
the land with civil war. He has got 
what Seward wanted Lincoln to try for 
early in 1861—a foreign war as the sure 
guarantee against domestic strife. We 
may see the Venezuelans of both partios 
fly to arms against the foreign invader, 
as Guelf and Ghibelline left off their 
murderous quarrels when a common 





enemy was at the gate. It is even pos- 
sible that the high-strung and reckless 
Venezuelans will carry out their threat 
of abandoning their ports, tearing up 
their railways, seizing the mountain- 
passes that guard the capital, and com- 
pelling the Anglo-German forces to dis- 
patch a military expedition. However 
this may be, we have already seen a 
demonstration of one of the fallacies by 
which great armaments are often de- 
fended. It is that if you make your- 
self formidable, you will never really 
have to go to war, since a weaker nation 
will tremble at your lightest threat. But 
the attempted coercion of Venezuela has 
already shown, what the Boers had be- 
fore written with their blood, that there 
is such a thing as an impetuous patriot- 
ism which recks not of odds. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
the réle of an interested but calm ob- 
server is clearly the one for us to main- 
tain. If German and British officers on 
the spot lose their heads, all the more 
reason for us to keep ours, and to keep 
them clear of cobwebs. In the mere 
matter of trade advantage, we can af- 
ford to contemplate with entire equanim- 
ity the boycott on English and Ger- 
man goods now in full blast in Ven- 
ezuela. This is likely to spread to ad- 
joining South American republics, and 
to be a handicap on the commerce of 
our principal competitors in those parts 
for a long time to come. It is one of 
the ugly consequences of the bellicose 
attempts to uphold German “interests,” 
which has already been pointed out with 
much force by the newspaper organ of 
the German Socialists, the Vorwirts. A 
military expedition to collect a debt and 
to extend trade is about the most waste- 
ful andfruitless expedient known to man. 
One shell may undo the work of fifty 
commercial travellers. 

In the larger political and internation- 
al aspect of the Venezuelan affair, it 
cannot be denied that there is reason for 
some anxiety at Washington. Our pecu- 
liar relation to warlike occurrences in 
this hemisphere makes it incumbent 
upon the Administration to proceed with 
great caution. We have no reason to 
doubt that the Administration has made 
the sole application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine which the Venezuelan premises call 
for. This is, that no permanent occupa- 
tion of American territory be contemplat- 
ed. It is understood that our Govern- 
ment has already given and received stip- 
ulations to that effect. The assurances 
of the German and English Foreign Of- 
fices on that subject have been semi-of- 
ficially published. We think it would 
serve a useful purpose in allaying any 
possible excitement in Congress and 
throughout the country, if Secretary Hay 
were to make an official statement, clear- 
ing up all doubts that remain in any 
mind, Let the point be made plain. All 
that we are pledged to withstand is ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in this hemisphere 
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by European Powers. Such we have 
notified them that they must not make. 
On that ground alone does the United 
States take its stand. We may think 
what we please of the justice or injus- 
tice of the claims made on Venezuela. 
The Monroe Doctrine is silent on that 
subject. We may feel as deeply as we 
are compelled to about the lack of tact 
and consideration which the allied squad- 
rons have displayed. The Monroe Doc- 
trine cannot be invoked against bad man- 
ners or brutality. As long as we have 
guarantees that no permanent occupa- 
tion of American territory is intended, 
we can afford to keep perfectly cool about 
what is going on in Venezuelan waters. 
Whatever we may privately think about 
the magnanimity and heroism of it, we 
are not called upon to change our public 
attitude of discreet and neutral watch- 
fulness. By adhering firmly to the 
course already marked out, the Adminis- 
tration should be able to count upon the 
support of Congress and the country. 


“GOOD” TRUSTS AND “BAD.” 


Mr. Carnegie comes home full of an 
proval for the President’s plan of deal- 
ing with the Trusts on a moral basis. 
He is delighted at the thought of Mr. 
Roosevelt tuking the “bad” Trusts on 
his grandmotherly lap for a public chas- 
tisement, while giving the “good” ones 
lollypops. In this, Mr. Carnegie is at 
one with Mr. James J. Hill of the North- 
ern Securities Company. That gentle- 
man is quoted in the Chicago Record- 
Herald as gravely endorsing President 
Roosevelt’s “remedy for what are called 
Trusts.” That remedy is “all right.” af- 
firmed the President of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, without a wink— 
or at least without one visible to ihe re- 
porter—‘‘assuming that you want to en- 
courage what is good and prevent what 
is bad.” 

President Roosevelt's proposals in this 
line are eminently characteristic. His 
natural bent is towards moralizing. The 
late Speaker Reed, with his best air of 
preternatural innocence, used to speak 
of Mr. Roosevelt as “our greatest liv- 
ing thinker.” He might well have cailed 
him our greatest moralist. No one could 
show more concern about other people’s 
morals than the President does. He has 
more than his share of Anglo-Saxon 
“earnestness’—which Walter Bagehot 
defined as the impulse to go out and 
take your fellows by the throat in or ler 
to compel them to think and act just as 
you do. Corporations may have no 
souls, but Trusts have a moral nature, 
Mr. Roosevelt is certain; and it is his 
burning desire to “draw the line at con- 
duct” in dealing with them. Conduct 
may be oniy three-fourths of life, but 
it is the whole of Trusts, as the Presi- 
dent sees them. 

We regret to observe, however, a ri- 
bald spirit manifesting itself in the 





Western press on the subject of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s moral discriminations in 
the matter cf Trusts. The irreverent 
newspaper cartoonist pictures the Presi- 
dent taking the moral pulse of the vari- 
ous monopolies from which the people 
suffer, and awarding a halo to each 
one that can assume, for the nonce, a 
saintly expression. It is pointed out, 
too, that the moral quality of Trusts 
will necessarily vary with their politics. 
The Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, for example, could 
not fail to certify to the virtues of 
Trusts that had made the proper con- 
tributions. Who is to be the examiner 
in Trust morals? What is to be the test 
of goodness? 
Trusts pay good wages, are regular in 
church attendance, and are kind to their 
families? 

Such questions sound ludicrous, but 
they are not more ludicrous than is the 
whole attempt to settle a question of 
law, of public policy, by irrelevant dis- 
tinctions of good and bad. If the Trusts 
are founded upon a dangerous principle, 
if they operate by methods repugnant to 
our traditions of equity and of law, then 
they are all bad. If, on the contrary, 
their foundation is legal and their meth- 
ods equitable, they are all good, in the 
only sense that the legislator can take 
cognizance of the goodness of a public 
institution, and should be let alone. To 
try to mark off the “good” Trusts from 
the “bad,” when once you have conced- 
ed that their principle is wrong, is like 
talking of good and bad tyranny, good 
and bad oppression, good and bad slav- 
ery. We cannot legislate upon what is 
passing in the mind of a man, nor can 
we know what is passing in the mind of 
a Trust. All that we can ask is, “Are 
you violating the statute law? Do your 
operations contravene the prohibition 
of monopoly in the Common Law? Is 
there need of new enactments to head 
off your cunning in getting around old 
laws?” Only such questions have point, 
in the premises. By the answers to 
them alone can legislation be guided. 
The politician may run off on some such 
personal issue as will lead him to say 
of a given Trust, in the words of a song 
of the day, “It certainly was good*to 
me’; but the statesman can look only 
to legal principles and legislative rem- 
edies of universal application. 

For a contrast between moral fum- 
bling with Trusts and a clear-cut de- 
scription of evils to be cut out by law, 
one has only to turn from the Presi- 
dent’s ineffective lecture on good and 
bad Trusts to Attorney-General Knox's 
speech at Pittsburgh on October 14. In 
trenchant language he the 
abuses committed by Trusts in viviation 
of “the rights or recorded will of the 
people.”’ These are: “over-capitalization, 
lack of publicity, discrimination in 
prices to destroy competition, insuffi- 
cient personal responsibility of officers 


described 


Shall we ask whether the 








and directors, tendency to monopoly, 
and lack of appreciation of their rela 


tions to the people.” There you have 
definite specifications. Mr. Knox did not 
stick in the bark of doubts whether 
after all, some Trusts guilty of such 
abuses might not be “good,” though 
some were “bad,"’ but went as lawyer 
and statesman swiftly to the point of 
declaring that all combinations involv 
ing such, or any such, illegalities and 
frauds upon the public, were of a sort 
which the Government should ‘endeavor 


te destroy.” That sounded as if it meant 


business. Mr. Roosevelt's delicate split 
ting of moral hairs ‘twixt north and 
northwest side is, in comparison, pain 
fully hesitant and irrelevant 

There is talk of amending the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law at this session of 
Congress. If the thing were to be done 
in accordance with President Roose- 
velt’s notion of being good to good 


Trusts, the first section of the amended 
law would read about as follows 

“Every contract entered into for bad pur- 

' 1 r 


poses, combination of aad men th 
form of harmful Trust or otherwise, or 
reprehensible conspiracy in improper re 
straint of wholesome trade or useful com 
merce between the several State or for 
| eign nations, is hereby declared to be 1l 
legal if its conduct be bad. Every person 
unless he {s good, who shall make any suc 
bad contract or engage in any ich in 
proper combination or undesirable con 
spiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misde 
meanor unless it appears that his motives 
were excellent, etc.”’ 

That is what we come to when we 
“draw the line at conduct” in draftin 
laws. 


CHANGES IN CITY LAND VALUES 
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tem of steel construction has resulted in 
building eighteen, twenty, and twerty- 
five stories high, and, as a consequence, 
the earning power of the land has Jou- 
bled and trebled in twenty years. And 
this new method in building has been 
coincident with vast accumulations of 
wealth, and with its tendency to estab 
lish itself in New York. Thus nearly all 
the recent great combinations of cpi- 
tal have moved their headquarters t9 
this city, and become large users of of- 
fice space. With them has come a good- 
sized army of millionaires, which, in 
its demand for residential property in 
the most popular districts, has raised 
land values to a height never attained 
before. It is significant that nearly all 
the Steel Trust “magnates” are either 
building expensive houses in the best lo- 
cations or are recent purchasers of them. 
Values in the Fifth Avenue district have 
increased anywhere from 100 to 499 per 
cent.—that is, lots which four years ago 
could have been purchased for $25,000, 
have been readily sold at $100,000. Fifth 
Avenue property, indeed, in the last four 
years, has practically ceased to be real 
estate. It is rather expensive bric-a- 
brac, restricted in quantity and greatly 
desired by a class of purchasers whose 
yearning for it is based not upon its 
earning power, but upon the personal 
satisfaction which its possession assures. 
The influence of the new tunnels and 
bridges in enhancing values, while not 
so picturesque, is still effective. Those 
parts of Washington Heights which will 
be made accessible by the subway have 
doubled in value since the beginning of 
that public work. The best of this 
property is now in the hands of power- 


ful syndicates, which anticipate large 
profits when the building season ar- 
rives., 


The existing real-estate speculation in 
New York has a tangible basis; it is, to 
a great extent, the result of an actual 
public demand. The expansion of the 
city which accompanies it is an evi- 
dence that it is no gaudy bubble, soon 
to be pricked. The growth of New York 
city is one of the most remarkable so- 
cial and economic phenomena of the 
time. The boast of the Roman Emperor 
that he found the city brick and left 
it marble, is in a fair way to be out- 
done by the present generation of build- 
ers, who found Manhattan Island wood 
and stone and have left it steel. Not 
only have the long-established business 
districts been transformed, but a flour- 
ishing office section has been created in 
Wall Street cast of Pearl, and the malo- 
dorous rookeries about Battery Park 
have been replaced by the present piles 
of marble and granite. Upon Fifth 
Avenue, from Fourteenth Street to 
Twenty-third, the old brownstone houses 
of a former age have been supplanted 
by eighteen and twenty-story commer- 
cial buildings. In a single year the junc- 


tion of Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and 





Thirty-fourth Street has been trans- 
formed into a great retall centre. Thir- 
ty-fourth Street itself, once the resi- 
dence of many of our most substantial 
citizens, is rapidly becoming a great 
business thoroughfare. 

The increase in values in this section 
is strikingly shown by the fact that the 
Stewart mansion, which is probably the 
most commanding Fifth Avenue corner 
in the mercantile section, sold in 1899 
for $63 a square foot, while only the 
other day an inconspicuous inside lot 
on the north side of Thirty-fourth 
Street was sold at the rate of $65. The 
greatest change, however, is to be seen 
still further north, at the junction of 
Broadway with Seventh Avenue at For- 
ty-third Street. Less than four years 
ago, this was one of the least attrac- 
tive places in town. Recently, however, 
a corner lot which, in 1895, was bought 
for $135,000, was sold for $200,000. Upon 
Longacre Square itself two great Astor 
hotels are now under construction; in 
the same general district, six new thea- 
tres are being built—and sites tor two 
additional ones have been recently pur- 
chased. This section, indeed, is the 
coming Vanity Fair of New York; at 
least forty hotels of the apartment type 
were built there last year, and plans for 
twenty have been file] since the first of 
this year. The sudden discovery of the 
usefulness of the property for this pur- 
pose has precipitated a lively scramble 
among speculators for it; and houses 
which four years ago were freely offer- 
ed for $15,000, now find ready purchas- 
ers at from $30,000 to $40,000. In con- 
nection with Fifth Avenue prices, it is 
an interesting fact that the fashionable 
district has been extended as far north 
as Ninety-first Street. Up to a year ago 
fashion, in its occupancy of the side 
streets, stopped at Park Avenue. In the 
last few months, however, there has 
been a migration as far east as Lexing- 
ton; and here, too, prices have gone up 
50 and 100 per cent. 

The present is thus an annus mirabi- 
lig in the development of New York 
city. Yet the increase in property val- 
ues has not been general; whole areas 
of, the city have not participated in it; 
in others, such as the old wholesale dis- 
trict, values have actually gone down. 
It is on account of these sudden fluctua- 
tions, and the lack of uniformity in the 
recent rise in values, to say nothing of 
the fact that a certain element in pres- 
ent ‘market valuation” is inflation, that 
the experiment of the Tax Department 
in assessing real estate at its actual 
value is regarded with such apprehen- 
sion by property interests. 


A NEW BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 


The controversy now on foot between 
the great advocate, Sir Edward Clarke, 
and the engaging critic, Edmund Gosse, 
{sg a very pretty quarrel. The opponents 





—Sir Edward as devil’s advocate of mod- 
ern literature, Mr. Gosse as its apolo- 
gist—have each given open grounds of 
offence, and have crossed blades sharp- 
ly. In this respect it resembies the 
learned duels of an older time, and not 
the mere scuffling methods of mod- 
ern literary fence. Sir Edward Clarke 
has been lecturing to workingmen on 
“The Decay of English Literature.” He 
has said on one occasion: “To-day we 
have no great novelist. Will any one 
suggest we have a poet? There has been 
no book produced in the last ten years 
which could compete with any one of 
the books produced from 1850 to 1880.” 
Mr. Gosse took up the challenge at the 
dinner of the contributors to the sup- 
plementary volumes of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ Responding to the 
toast of “Literature” and evidently al- 
luding to Sir Edward Clarke, he main- 
tained that the aphorism “Ne sutor” ap- 
plied to eminent advocates, warned his 
hearers against uncharitable judgment, 
cited in illustration ‘‘the insensibility of 
Montaigne to the merits of all his ccn- 
temporaries,” and sat down amid the 
cheers of all the modern littérateurs 
present. So much for the beginning of 
the strife. 

Sir Edward Clarke’s riposte was 
shrewd, if delivered somewhat athwart 
the line of fence. He showed that the 
alleged “insensibility’” of Montaigne to 
contemporary merit was a sheer rost- 
prandial improvisation of Mr. Gosse's. 
Montaigne had, in fact, praised Du Bel- 
lay and Ronsard at their best as “little 
inferior to the ancient perfection.” This 
very palpable hit, however, touches Mr. 
Gosse’s illustration, not his main con- 
tention; and his question, “Is this a time 
of intellectual destitution or prosper- 
ity?” still awaits its definitive answer. 
It is more than an academic question, 
for upon its answer depends the prevail 
ing tone of literary opinion, and in some 
sense the fame and fortune of writers 
of to-day. If a large body of discri1:- 
inating readers are fully convinced that 
it is an age of literary bankruptcy, they 
will generally refuse to accept current 
notes of hand, and will draw upon the 
reserve of the classics. If, on the con- 
trary, there is a general conviction that. 
times are propitious, the chances of ris: 
ing genius are greatly improved. No 
great work, we believe, has been written 
upon a theory of literary destitution. 

Besides the difficulty of distinguishing 
a real from a false prosperity—genuine 
merit from genius proclaimed in three 
inks, and represented by statistics of ad- 
vance sales—there is the greater diffi- 
culty of imagining Mr. A. the delightful 
novelist, Mr. B. the genial essayist, and 
Mr. C. the passionate poet in the light 
of posterity. How shall one affirm with 
any positiveness that Mr. Gosse, who- 
writes so charmingly on so many sub- 
jects, and talks so acceptably at so many 
dinners, will a generation from now be 
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as famous as Saint-Beuve or as forgotten 
as, say, our own very estimable Whip- 
ple? Everywhere this difficulty confronts 
us. We are asked to tell in advance 
whether Mr. James is to be invited to 
join Thackeray’s company, or whether 
he is doomed to unwilling and incongru- 
ous fellowship with his namesake of the 
many initials and “the solitary horse- 
man.” We are required to decide wheth- 
er Mr. Howells is fit to drink celestial tea 
with Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth, 
or whether his consorting shall be lower 
—with Mrs. Oliphant, for example. From 
such hazardous prophecy Mr. Gosse dis- 
suades us, urging us ever to cherish the 
hope that we are entertaining angels un- 
awares, while not requiring demonstra- 
tive proof of angelic qualifications. 

This is very amiable doctrine, but was 
it not Mr. Gosse himself who gave us the 
phrase “an age of great funerals”? It 
is hard to resist the conviction that the 
last years of the nineteenth century will 
be remembered rather because they wit- 
nessed the last work of Browning, Ten- 
nyson, and Stevenson than because they 
saw the beginnings of the prominent 
novelists and poets of the present gener- 
ation. The most fervent admirers of Mr. 
Kipling or Mr. Hewlett, of Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, or our own Mr. 
Moody, may fairly doubt that they will 
ever bulk with Thackeray or Tennyson, 
or even with Longfellow or Charles 
Reade. And yet it would be absurd to 
speak of our age as one of intellectual 
destitution simply because the vast in- 
crease in the number of raw readers 
ready to turn raw writers somewhat ob- 
scures the literary prospect. Among both 
writers and readers there is more train- 
ing than there ever was, and among 
many of the younger men a high, nay, 
almost an excessive, conscientiousness. 
What the future critics of our day will 
probably note, when time has swept away 
the chaff, is a surprisingly high level of 
mere execution, accompanying a rather 
low average of vitality. 

The spacious times of literature are, 
after all, rare. It is something to have 
lived in the dying glory of the generation 
that knew Thackeray and Balzac, and 
saw the beginnings of George Meredith, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Maupassant. The litera- 
ture of our time is just occasion neither 
for the gibes of Sir Edward Clarke nor 
for the unfaltering faith of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. The new battle of the books is 
likely to end, like many a tourney, with 
no champion declared, but with the spec- 
tators duly edified by proclamation of a 
fair fight, and entertained by the sight 
of cold steel shown generously if innocu- 
ously. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF MR, 
CHAMBERLAIN’S JOURNEY. 


LONDON, November 29, 1902. 


The Constitution of England, as we have 
all learned, has “not been made, but has 





grown,” and this formula, if properly un- 
derstood, contains in a popular and inac- 
curate form a great deal of important truth. 
The exercise by the King of his preroga- 
tives; his relation in matters of law-mak- 
ing to the two Houses of Parliament; the 
rule, which is thoroughly well understood, 
though indefinite, that when there is a per- 
manent disagreement between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, the Peers 
must at some point, not very precisely fix- 
ed, give way to the so-called Lower House; 
the very existence of the Cabinet and the 
extent and nature of its powers, and a lot 
more of practices or rules which in the 
aggregate make up the modern Constitution 
of England—are not to be found in any 
statute, but have developed or have grown 
under the stress of circumstances, and in 
deference to the real or supposed require- 
ments of a given time or emergency. But 
though we all repeat, without much con- 
sideration of its bearing on the public life 
of England, the doctrine that the Consti- 
tution is a sort of natural growth, and 
originates rather in custom than in parlia- 
mentary enactments, few of us, unless we 
happen to have given special attention to 
Constitutional history, draw the necessary 
inference that, if the Constitution is a thing 
that grows, we ought to watch any new 
Constitutional practice with at least as 
much care as citizens of the United States 
would, I presume, weigh the character and 
probable effect of a proposed Constitution- 
al amendment. 

This reflection, obvious enough in itself, 
has been forced upon my attention by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s voyage, which has now be- 
gun, to the Cape. The beneficial effects 
which that journey may, as we hope, pro- 


duce; the possibility of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s wished-for success in fostering 
friendship both between Englishmen and 


Boers and between England and her loyal 
colonists; the risk that his efforts at con- 
ciliation may fail; the confidence placed 
by the nation in the patriotism and the 
wisdom of the Colonial Secretary; the bold- 
ness of the new course of action which Mr. 
Chamberlain has struck out for himself— 
these are the sort of matters which have 
filled the columns of our newspapers and 
the speeches of our statesmen. As, in short, 
is natural and perhaps inevitable in the 
transactions of public life, everything which 
is personal and temporary has excited in 
terest. What no one, or scarcely any one 
has noticed, is that the course pursued by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and by the Cabinet of 
which he is a member, will in reality (es- 
pecially if the novel experiment in colonial 
government which he is conducting b« 
crowned with success) introduce, or tend 
to introduce, what is nearly equivalent to 
a constitutional change in the relation 
between the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing colonies. 

To prevent all misunderstanding, let me 
add that I do not write as an assailant of 
the course pursued by Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues. My hope is that his 
visit to South Africa may be productive of 
benefit to England and South Africa alike; 
and my observation of politics has led me 
also to perceive that actions which appear 
of great importance may also, without any 
blame b due to any statesman, produce, 
after aPPlittle effect of any kind. My aim 
in this letter is simply to note two circum- 
stances: The one is, that Mr. Chamberlain's 
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action is novel; the other is, that his 
action, if successful, must produce, or 
at any rate must tend to produce, some 
marked effects on English constitution- 
alism. 

Mr. Chamber!ain’s visit to South Africa 
is, from a constitutional point of view, a 
novelty. He does not go out to the Cape as 
@ statesman who, out of office, wishes to 
study on the spot, with perfect freedom and 
without any responsibility, some difficult 
problems of colonial government Mr 
Shamberlain, again, {s not a high commis- 
sioner, who goes out to govern a colony, 


intended 


situation and possibly take 


and, like Lord Durham in 1838, is 


to examine the 


energetic steps to meet the difficulties of 
a supreme crisis Mr. Chamberlain goes 
out to South Africa as a member, and 
nearly, if not absolutely, the most im- 


portant member, of the Cabinet His jour- 


- i. 


ney is little less than the attempt of the 
Government of England to examine, so to 
. speak, with its own eyes, the condition of 
South Africa, and in full sympathy, as we 
all believe, with Lord Milner, the High 
Commissioner, to take or advise such steps 
as in their judgment the condition of af 


fairs may require. How great is the nov- 
elty, and how wide-reaching may be the 
import of Mr. Chamberlain's visit, will be 


seen by any one who considers how diff ult 


it would be for the refuse 


Government to 


to pursue any policy urged upon their ac- 


ceptance by the combined authority of Lord 


Milner and Mr. Chamberlain. For bad or 
good, we have before us a precedent set 
for the more or less direct intervention of 
the English Cabinet in the so 


ition of the 

problems presented by colonial government, 

and among Englishmen, either at home or 

in the colonies, nothing has so much weight 
precedent, 

Mr. 


must, especially if it attain 


as 
Chamberlain's voyage to South Africa 


r 


its object, pru- 


duce far-reaching efftec The gimpie truth 
is, that his journey is the open and visibie 
sign of the conviction which is oblamiug 
daily a greater hold on the people of Eng 


land, that the tie which binds England w 
her colonies must somehow be drawn er 
and that the English Government must ake 
a more active part in matters of colonial 
interest Consider first the possible, 


though one is happy to think by ) meaus 


certain, difficulties which may result from 
this new departure. A powerful member 
of the Government, who may well be with 
in the next ten years a prime minister, ap- 
pears in a colony and applies himseif to 
the solution of the political problems whicb 
this distant land presents But wherever 


aiso exist il- 
to the 


solved; and 


there is a problem, there will 
finite differe 
which it should be 


under our English 


neces of opinion as way ‘a 


wherever, 


a 


system of government, 


there exist differences of political opinion, 
there must also exist marked divisions 

tween parties. No man can please every 
one; no man of Mr. Chamberlain's capacity 
and force of character will try to pleuse 
every one. However impartial his inquiries, 
however sagacious his judgment, he must 


} 


almost of necessity offend not only 


ndivid- 


. ty uv ty < hy ¢ 
uals, but some strong par juth Africa 





This is inevitable, but the direct interven 
tion of the British Government must, turn 
the matter as you will ring on the Gov- 
ernment at home, and in a certain sense on 
the people of England, a direct responal- 
bility which they have not hitherto borue 
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for the policy pursued with regard to South 
Africa. 

Then, again, what are to be the rela- 
tions between the High Commissioner and 
the Colonial Secretary? The one has °x- 
perience, the other has authority. It would 
be hard to find two men more likely to agree 
than Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain; 
still, they are both strong men, with firm 
convictions and strong wills. Is it certain 
that they will in all important matters see 
eve to eye? And if this unity of policy 
between two men who might disagree is at-% 
tained in the particular instance, what is 
the chance that any minister who at a future 
time imitates Mr. Chamberlain will fiud it 
possible to agree fully with the policy of a 
Colonial Governor which he must certainly 
intend to examine (and examination, be it 
noted, always involves the possibility of 
criticism or of censure)? What, to raise 
another question, is to be the relation be- 
tween the member of the Cabinet who has 
gone out to a distant colony in order to 
form a fair estimate of the state of aftairs 
there, and the colleagues who have staycd 
at bome? Surely, it is all but certain 
that the policy he on his return advocates 
must be their policy. But if this be so, the 
emissary sent out to South Africa, to Catn- 
ada, or to Australia attains on a particular 
matter a kind of authority which has hither- 
to been supposed to belong, if to any one 
member of the Cabinet, then to the Prime 
Minister. These questions, or difficulties, 
which might easily be multiplied, may all be 
brought under the following observatiou: 
A new departure must, from the nature ef 
things, involve some and perhaps many 
new perils; the policy of laissez-faire has its 
eviis, not at the present day likely to be un- 
derrated, but you cannot by any possibility 
combine the advantages of laissez-faire with 
the advantages of active interposition. The 
easiness of England’s relation with her self- 
governing colonies has to a great extent 
arisen from the fact that England has for 
many purposes not governed them at all. 
It may well be the case that the time lor 
this leave-alone ‘system has come io an 
end, So be it, but let no man suppose that 
one can in public, any more than in pri- 
vate life, reap the advantages both of in- 
terference and of non-interference. 

Let us look now with equal impartiality 


on the possible, and I hope probable, 
gains of a bold political adventure. Its 
first merit is that it acknowledges plain 


facts which we have all been too apt to ig- 
nore. The whole course of the world’s his- 
tory, and, above all, the effect of scientific 
inventions which have drawn distant coun- 
tries nearer to one another, makes it im- 
possible for England and her colonies to 
stand as far apart from each other as they 
did fifty years ago. Imperialism, whatever 
may be its defects, is the result of causes 
so potent and real that it is vain to hope 
that nations can escape from their influ- 
ence. Then, again, close personal inter- 
course between English statesmen and their 
colonial brethren, if it does not remove all 
the difficulties with which a colonial policy 
is beset, and may even increase some of 
them, must diminish the force of a feeling 
which may clearly do great harm, that the 
people of the United Kingdom are indiffer- 
ent to the distant parts of the British Em- 
pire and care little for colonial opinion. 
And, after all, ignorance is never in reality 





anything else but a danger; and every- 


thing which dispels our statesman’s ig- 
norance of colonial life adds strength to 
the whole empire. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s journey, and the pol- 
icy which it embodies, possess a recom- 
mendation of which it is not easy to con- 
vey the importance to any man not accus- 
tomed to reflect on the development of the 
English Constitution. This recommenda- 
tion is, that action which may be far- 
reaching in its results does not involve 
any formal change in the fabric of our 
polity. Whoever has for the last ten or 
fifteen years noted the growth of the be- 
lief that England and her colonies ought 
to draw closer to one another, must have 
long ago perceived that this end could be 
achieved by one of two methods. The one 
method is to remodel the constitution of 
the empire, as, for example, by admitting 
to the Parliament at Westminster an ap- 
preciable body of members returned by 
and from the self-governing colonies. Now 
the one thing that is certain about such 
schemes is that, while they may easily fail of 
attaining their end, they are most assuredly 
full of risk. The other method is to avoid, 
at any rate for the time, all formal alter- 
ation in the constitution of the empire, but 
to meet the new wants of a new age by 
new practices in the art of government. 
The aid asked from and given by the col- 
onies in the way of troops is one exam- 
ple of this policy. Mr. Chamberlain’s jour- 
ney to South Africa is another. This meth- 
od is not showy, it does not effect at once 
any tremendous change; but it is, on the 
whole, safe. If one experiment fails, an- 
other experiment can be tried. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s journey represents the sound kind 
of experimental and gradual innovation 
which has always, in the long run, been 
found in England to be the most effective, 
as it is the safest, mode of amending the 
Constitution. AN OBSERVER. 





Correspondence. 


A FAIR FIELD FOR BLACK AMERICANS. 


To THD EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your last issue you cited from 
President Roosevelt’s letter certain opin- 
ions of his touching the negro race. He 
says: “I cannot consent that the 
door of hope is to be shut upon any man 
merely upon the ground of race or color.” 
“ar the great bulk of the colored 
people are not yet fit to hold such 
positions, it is worth while putting a pre- 
mium upon the effort among them to 
achieve the character and standing which 
will fit them.” To this you say, “We know 
of no answer except the hoary Southern in- 
terrogatory,” etc. 

With the permission of the Nation I will 
suggest answers to both assertions. 

Purged of metaphorical ambiguity, the 
first implies that the difference of race does 
not connote any considerable mental or 
moral differences. To this I might reply by 
asking Mr. Roosevelt if he is willing to 
throw open American citizenship to the 
Chinese. But this would be an argument 
ad hominem, and he would know better than 
to answer it. My reply, theref s, that 
the South has known the es for 


three hundred years, and the world has 







known it for several thousand, and the 
universal experience has been that the ne- 





gro is an undeveloped creature, with the 
physical powers of a man and the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties of a child. If Mr. 
Roosevelt knows better, the burden of proof 
is on him. Whether the negro will ever, 
in the process of the ages, reach a higher 
plane, is known to his Creator alone; we 
must deal with him as he is. 

To the second assertion I answer by a 
question: Will the offer of a half-dozen 
small political offices (and certain other 
baits which need not be mentioned) help 
the negro to “achieve character’? If we 
may judge from the past, have they been 
achieving character since their emanci- 
pation? The criminal statistics of the last 
census are not accessible to me; but the 
census of 1890 shows that during the pre- 
vious decade the proportionate criminality 
among the negroes increased 33 per cent.; 
that, in proportion to their numbers, the 
educated negroes were more criminal than 
the illiterate; and that, proportionately, 
their rate of criminality was higher in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. Do 
not these facts suggest that in helping them 
to achieve character we have somehow gone 
the wrong way about it? W. H. B. 


{We will content ourselves with say- 
ing that a single example of perfectibil- 
ity in a black man, in character or in 
talent, is a sufficient answer to all op- 
pressive generalizations about the nat- 
ural inferiority of the negro. At this 
moment, the most conspicuous South- 
erner in the eyes of the world is a col- 
ored man, an ex-slave, an educator, 
whose autobiography is being translat- 
ed into other languages. At the same 
time, the most familiar gauge of South- 
ern white civilization to all foreigners 
is the awful growth of lynching since 
the time when cruelty was the daily priv- 
ilege, if not pastime, of every member 
of the “superior” race.—Ep. NATION.] 





A REMEDY FOR LYNCHING, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your recent admirable comment 
on an attempt at lynching in Alabama you 
say, “Nothing except the administration 
of law and the punishment of lynchers by 
death or long terms of imprisonment will 
ever put an end to the practice of lynch- 
ing.’’ While this may be true, it is sus- 
ceptible of some qualification. It is one of 
the truisms of experience that no law is 
ever enforced except at the behest of public 
sentiment, and I know of no way in which 
a sentiment against lynching can be creat- 
ed except by education. Such an education 
must obviously include the antipodes of 
the sentiment that breeds this crime. An 
analysis would undoubtedly show that 
lynching is born of a lack of the respect 
for law—which is the outward expression 
of the sense of justice—and an absence of 
kindliness. In other words, lynching is the 
fruit of injustice and cruelty. 

Now it happens that there is a kind of 
education that seeks to eradicate in the 
human heart these very elements. Of late 
years school teachers have seen a great 
light. Many of them are now utilizing as 
object-lessons in the teaching of justice 
and kindness our brothers of the air and 
of the field. Most children have what may 
be called an instinct for pets, which is ca- 
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pable of being easily stimulated and train- 
ed towards sympathy for all animal life. 
There is no better way of impressing upon 
a young mind the rights ef man than by be- 
ginning with lessons in the rights of ani- 
mals. And the spark of affection for a dog 
or a cat can readily be fanned into a flame 
of love towards mankind. 

Humane education, as it is called, fur- 
nishes the indirect and perhaps tedious, 
but certain, solution for this hideous crime. 
The superintendent of the Detectives’ As- 
sociation of America furnishes the follow- 
ing testimony: ‘Within twenty-five years’ 
experience as an officer, I know of but very 
few criminals who were taught to love ani- 
mals, and, searching for the cause of crime, 
we find that the lack of humane education 
is the principal one.’”’ Is it possible for a 
man who in boyhood has been trained in 
the principles of justice to every living 
creature, to violate the constitutional right 
of trial by jury and the natural right to 
live? It is inconceivable that one in whom 
has been developed a tender regard for a 
lame horse or an injured dog should burn 
a human being at the stake. 

Yours truly, S. R. TABER. 


LaKE Forest, ILLINors, December 12, 1902. 


AN OHIO DECISION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I enclose herewith a decision by an 
Ohio Circuit Court (an intermediate court), 
and also a syllabus by the Supreme Court 


of Ohio reversing the judgment of the 
Circuit Court, It strikes me that the de 
cision of the Supreme Court lacks moral 


perception and that it deserves public com- 
ment. I was not in the slightest degree in- 
terested in the case except as a citizen 

We have a statute in Ohio which prevents 
building of street railways along the pub- 
lic streets without the written consents 
of the owners of 51 per cent. of the prop- 
erty abutting on the street. The Supreme 
Court expressly states that ‘such consents 
are not property rights, but rights in their 
nature personal to each owner of an abut 
ting lot.’’ And then again, “Such personal 
rights were bestowed by the General As- 
sembly on owners of abutting lots as a 
check upon the power of municipal authori- 
ties to authorize street railroads to be 
constructed and operated against the wish- 
es of the owners of lots on such street.” 
The Court then holds that there is no pub- 
lic policy which prevents the purchase of 
such consents. It is this conclusion that 
seems to me to be contrary to public mo- 
rality. 

The Legislature assumes, and it is a 
fact perfectly apparent, that a street rail- 
way built along a certain street may be 
an annoyance and an injury to the peeple 
who own property on the street, and it was 
the purpose to prevent such annoyance and 
injury and to let the owners of the prop- 
erty be the judges as. to whether the con- 
struction of the railway would injure them. 
This legislation is a sort of “‘referendum” 
such as the requirements that prevail in 
some States that, in order to establish a 
livery stable or a saloon, the consents of 
the property-owners in the neighborhood 
shall be first obtained. It bears a close re- 
semblance to the local-option laws that 
prevail in many States, and the reference 
of certain matters of taxation, issuing of 


The Nation 


bonds, street improvements, to the 
people who are to be affected thereby. Is 


etc., 


the judgment of the people who are to de- 
cide the matter shall not be influenced by 
corrupt motives? Does public policy per- 
mit a street-railway company to inflict a 
damage upon the owners of 49 per cent. of 
the property upon a street by the purchase 
of the consents from the other people who 
own property upon the street? 

It might be the honest judgment of the 
people in a neighborhood that a saloon or 
a livery stable should not be established 
on a fine residence square, yet the owners 
of vacant property upon the opposite side 
of the street, or within the district to 
which the question is referred, might be 
bought to give their consent. Did the Leg- 
islature, in enacting such laws, intend that 
such things might be? Public policy is bas- 


ed upon morality. ye 
CINCINNATI, December 10, 1902 
THE DUTY ON BOOKS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: If Congress begins to lessen the 
surplus in the Treasury by cutting off 


sources of revenue, or if a ‘‘scientific tariff 
revision’”’ takes place, the duty on books 
printed in England might be spared without 
loss to infant industries. The following is 
an example of the present working—not an 
isolated case, as I, and doubtless many oth- 
ers, can testify. As a member of the Brit- 
ish Congress of Tuberculosis, the printed 
transactions of the Congress were recently 
sent to me. I do not know the market price 
of the four small volumes, but, as they are 
given to each member who paid the fee of 
five dollars, it is not likely to exceed this 
amount. The customs charges were $2.50, 
with sixty cents more for “warehouse.” An 
examiner once remarked to me, when put- 
ting me through the Custom-house, that 
it was ‘“‘no sanitarium.” This recent expe- 
rience makes me think he was right. 

Very truly yours, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 


GEORGE Dock 


Decem ber 10, 1902 


FOOTBALL ONCE MORE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Springfield Republican and the 
Baltimore Sun have published what seemed 
to be authentic lists of the names of young 
men who have been killed, and of those who 
have been maimed for life, on the football 
fields since September 10. The killed num- 
ber twelve, the maimed about seventy. I do 
not know personally of any of the recorded 
deaths, but I know two instances of injuries 
that will last for life, only one of which is 
mentioned the I have seen 
lished. It is quite certain that there are 
some instances of serious injury which are 
not generally known beyond 
which they have occurred. 
ports, four of those who 
death on Thanksgiving Day. 

Now is it unreasonable to ask college 
authorities whether they cannot abolish 
this brutal game, or at least so modify it 
that it may seem less like prize-fights, and 
may spare modern civilization the reproach 
of gladiator shows? One cannot but think 
that of the men in our 


in lists pub 


the region in 
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killed 
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colleges—have unconsciously allowed them- 


it not the plain intent in all such cases that | 


} 
| 
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selves to drift into an approval of a form of 


brutishness from which they must recover 
upon sober thought Let them consider 
twelve young lives put out, and for what? 
And let them consider, further, that thia 
record of brutality is exhibited under the 
auspices of institutions to which we have a 
right to look for refining and uplifting 
ideals.— Very respectfully, MeDbIus. 

December 5, 1902. 

[In an address delivered a year ago 
before the Southern Educational! Asso- 
ciation at Columbia, South Carolina, but 
only just published, Prof. Walter Le 
conte Stevens of Washington and Lee 
University cited statistics for the foot- 
ball season then just ended, summing 
up “at least seven deaths due to foot- 


bal] in the United States, and over sev- 
enty 
require surgical treatment, with a large 
number Within sight of 
Professor Stevens's home there had been 
“two concussions of the brain requiring 


recorded injuries so severe as to 


unrecorded.” 


hospital treatment.” The fatalities, it 
would seem, have nearly doubled in the 
twelvemonth. Professor Stevens ap- 
pends some thoughtful remarks on the 
responsibility of college authorities and 
in deprecation of intercollegiate con- 
tests. How to attain localization is tn- 
dicated by the rubrics—“Gymnasties a 
requisite for a college degree,” “Ath- 
letics should stimulate gymnastics,” 


“Athletic privileges as rewards for good 


college work.’—Ep. NAaTIon. | 


THE MUSEUM OF SAINT GERMAIN 


To THE EpItToR oF Tuk NATION 

Sir: Please allow rt to correct ar rror 
in Mr. Stickney let te nt Mu m af 
St. Germain, which you pul hed in your 
No. 1951 (p. 398). The old chapel o Mu 
seum, where St. Louis prayed, where Bossuet 
preached to Louis XIV., where Ja: i] 
(Stuart) heard ma a nu I irs, 
has not been “devoted to a collection of 
caste of prehi tort Ga Prima 
facie, that would be th 
only prehistoric tom! n Gaul of which a 
cast could be iken 1 
dolmen would be enough to fil hapel 
Moreover, if | had put anythir 
ic’’ in a Gothie chay I sh ld i i 
rather displea r t ! | 
truth is, that t! hapel has been d 
to originals and usts « he Ch in 
tiquities from the t f 
as they have been d overed u 
in Southern Fran and « | to tho 
very interesting arcop! 1 witk 
figures and enes relatir Oo and 
New Testament A corner of the chapel 
contains the few early Jewish riptions 
which have been pre rved. dating from th 
eventh to eighth century a. bp. That all, 
and it has nothing ‘'s about it 

May I add that tl new coll of 
early Christian juities, put together in 
one of the most charming works of Chris- 
tian architecture, wel! repays a visit, even 


from those familiar with the larger Cbhris- 
tlan museums in Rome Truly yours, 
SALOMON REINACH, 
Muste pe ST Ge RMAIN-EN-LaYR, 


December 3, 1 vue 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE ITALIAN 
WORKS OF DANTE, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In an appeal for an increase of 
membership just issued by the Council of 
the Cambridge Dante Society, it is men- 
tioned, among other requirements, that 
“there is great need of a new Vocabolario 
Dantesco.”” Perhaps I may be allowed to 
state that I have been for several years, 
and am now, actively engaged in the prep- 
aration of a complete Vocabulary of the 
Italian Works of Dante, which is to be pub- 
lishéd by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
uniformly with my ‘Dictionary of Proper 
Names and Notable Matters in the Works 
of Dante,’ published four years ago. I de- 
clared my intention of undertaking the task 
at the close of the preface to my ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ and the work itself, which is aow 
well advanced, has been several times men- 
tioned in the London Atheneum and other 
English literary journals, as well as in the 
Clarendon Press announcements. 

I make this statement in order to prevent 
any English or American Dante student 
from devoting time and labor, in response 
to the appeal of the Dante Society, to a 
laborious piece of work which has already 
been undertaken by another, and for the 
publication of which by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press an agreement was signed in 1898, 

PAGET TOYNBEB, D. Litt. Oxon. 


DoRNEY Woop, BuRNHAM, Bucks, ENGLAND, 
November 29, 1902, 


LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. 
To THE EpiTroR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the work of preparing the new 
edition of the Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb upon which I have been engaged for 
some years, I have endeavored, wherever 
possible, to obtain new copies of letters 
rather than reproduce those which are al- 
ready in type. English possessors of Lamb 
MSS. having most cordially assisted me in 
this project, I take the opportunity of ask- 
ing those owners of Lamb MSS. in America 
to be so good as to extend to me the same 
facilities, for without their coéperation no 
edition of Lamb’s letters can possibly be 
complete. I shall be obliged if they will 


kindly address me in care of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, who will make 
arrangements for the copying or collation 
of the MSS.—I am yours faithfully, 
E. V. Lucas. 
FProouno.ie, Epennripak, KENT, 
November 25, 1002 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND COMMIT- 
TEE IN BOSTON. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Allow a brief amendment to the 
statement of your correspondent, in your 
issue of November 27, respecting the for- 


mation of what President Evans, in his 
annual address, calls ‘a local committee, 
under whose charge we may hope the af- 
fairs of the fund in Boston will prosper.” 
Did “the independent supporters of the 
Fund in Boston” constitute, or form, this 
new committee placed to administer the af- 
fairs of the whole American Branch? By 
vote of the London Committee just one 
man, a non-subscriber, was asked to form 
so important a committee. Of the seven 





members appointed, three were not sub- 
scribers to the Fund; one had quite re- 
cently joined; three are attached to the 
Museum here, to which the appointer be- 
longs; two of the seven are now abroad. 
The reorganization is radical to the ex- 
treme, as even the office of Vice-President 
for the United States, of an honorary na- 
ture, is taken from me, by the request of 
the one man who formed the Committee. 
No wonder there is commotion all over the 
American Branch, especially as it had been 
officially informed that “the London Com- 
mittee is ever anxious that the American 
Branch should be administered in accord- 
ance with the wishes of American sub- 
scribers.”’ 

My circular, free to all, explains the 
situation. WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 
Founder of the American Branch, HE. E. Fund. 
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Notes. 


A prize of six thousand dollars will be 
given to the author of the best book on the 
coincidence of science and revelation, the 
divine origin and authority of the Christian 
Scriptures, the existence of God, submitted 
to President Harlan of Lake Forest College, 
Illinois, on or before June 1, 1905, in manu- 
script, with triplicate type-written copies. 
“Scientific men, Christian philosophers and 
historians of all nations’’ may compete for 
the prize. The successful treatise will be 
published in book form, and initiate the 
“Nathaniel Bross Library,” so called from 
the son of the founder of the fund (1897), 
William Bross of Chicago. Lake Forest 
Bross Lectures will also be instituted from 
the same endowment, and will in turn beget 
volumes. President Harlan should be ad- 
dressed for particulars. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne proposes to is- 
sue early next year ‘Odes from the Divan 
of Hafiz, Freely Rendered from Literal 
Translations,’ by himself. The edition will 
be limited, in small and large paper, and 
Mr. Le Gallienne will be his own publisher. 
Subscriptions should be sent to him at The 
Schuyler, 569 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, 
pastor of the City Temple, London, will 
hasten the appearance of his life by Dr. 
William Adamson, already in preparation 
by Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A new Vale Press volume, in red and 
black, is announced for publication by John 
Lane—‘Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solo- 
mon,’ in one volume, octavo. The type used 
is the King’s Font designed by Charles 
Ricketts. One hundred copies have been 
printed for America. 

A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, an- 
nounces ‘The Divine Question,’ by Lionel 
Josaphare, first of the ‘‘Flame Series,”’ de- 
voted to Hterature, politics, and social 
topics. 

A book wholly made up of light and gos- 
sipy talk about the social merits of men and 
women prominent in their day is not, of 
course, to be taken seriously. In this pe- 
riod of Dames and Daughters athirst for 
enlightenment as to the looks and bearing, 
the doings and sayings in the salon, of their 
grandmothers and others of the family, a 
demand may exist for such a volume as 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's ‘Social Life 








in the Early Republic’ (Lippincott). Miss 
Wharton does this kind of work well, Her 
style is easy and attractive, and pervaded 
by an air of refinement and good breeding. 
So far as delicacy of treatment is needed, 
the author meets every requirement. There 
is little that is new or original in these 
pages; but the reader who is taken over 
familiar ground, has a pleasant guide to 
accompany him. The book is well printed, 
and among the many illustrations will be 
found a few portraits of charming women. 

‘Memories of Vailima’ (Scribners) is made 
up of selections from the diaries of Mrs. 
Isobel Strong kept in 1893 and 1894, and of 
recollections of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne during 
the whole Vailima period. Illustrations 
from photographs accompany the narrative, 
and some unpublished verse is included. It 
must be confessed that the thread of rem- 
iniscence is spun overfine by Stevenson’s 
step-children, but here and there the book 
does something to explain that curious half- 
theatrical and wholly patriarchal house- 
hold at Samoa. 

The publishers of ‘‘The Makers of Brit- 
ish Art’ (London: Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company; New York: Scribners) are 
to be congratulated on at least one reform. 
In the ‘Romney’ of this series the illustra- 
tions are, at iast, more often from the 
paintings than from engravings after them, 
while the list of illustrations states the 
exact facts in each case, even to the en- 
graver’s name when an engraving is used. 
The text, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, makes 
small critical pretensions, but gives in 
readable form the main facts in the life of 
a painter as much overrated to-day as he 
was, for a time, unduly neglected. 

But for the pressure of the holiday sea- 
son we should like to give more space than 
we can at present command to ‘Delight the 
Soul of Art,’ a series of lectures evidently 
delivered in some art school (but where is 
not stated), by Arthur Jerome Eddy (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.). The book is well written 
and well printed, and contains another at- 
tempt at a definition of art, from which de- 
finition, once eccepted, all sorts of conse- 
quences flow which would be entirely dif- 
ferent if the definition were altered. In 
this respect it is like Tolstoy’s ‘What is 
Art?’ though the results are not so absurd. 
With a great deal that Mr. Eddy says all 
would agree, but a great deal more seems 
to us fallacious. We had marked several 
passages for comment, but must content 
ourselves with this general notice. 

In ‘East of Paris’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Miss Betham-Edwards discourses pleasant- 
ly of a number of towns and villages lying 
in that direction and extending as far as 
Alsace-Lorraine. She writes of what 
pleases her, and the result is so little of a 
guide-book that she leaves out the cathe- 
dral from her chapters on Rheims, because 
it ‘has been so fully described elsewhere.” 
Since there are no illustrations in the text, 
we can see no reason for the employment of 
the heavily coated paper on which it is 
printed. The ‘colored illustrations” men- 
tioned on the title-page are only four in 
number, and give out very early, the last 
two-thirds of the volume having only a 
couple of process plates from photographs. 
The quality of the four given, however, is 
not sufficient to make one greatly regret 
the absence of others, 

‘Paris, Past and Present,’ by Henry Hay- 
nie (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is more like 
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a guide-book, and contains a great deal of 
miscellaneous information, most of which 
is probably correct enough, though we 
doubt some of it, but is peculiar in the 
things it does not contain. The section on 
the Place du Carrousel, for instance, gives 
us a little of everything else, but no state- 
ment of when or by whom the Are du Car- 
rousel was erected. The next section be- 
gins, “If, however, the arch in the Car- 
rousel is out of place’’—which is the first 
time we have heard so—and goes on to de- 
scribe the Arc de l’Btoile without mention- 
ing the name of Rude. After that it hardly 
surprises us that the Pantheon can be writ- 
ten of without reference to Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, and the Opera-house with no men- 
tion of Carpeaux and the barest mention 
of Baudry. The heading of the chapter on 
the ThéAtre-Francais contains the words 
“Statue of Voltaire,’”’ but we have been 
able to find no mention of it in the text, 
which does, however, contain the name of a 
lady hitherte unknown to fame, Victorine 
Sardou; the printer is probably the author 
of her being. The illustrations, from photo- 
graphs except in the case of objects no 
longer existing, are excellent. 

In the early part of tle present year our 
Paris correspondent gave a very extended 
account of Mme. Arvéde Barine’s ‘La 
Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-1652.” This will 
dispense us from considering intrinsically 
the authorized English version just hand- 
somely brought out by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, with portraits and views, and an in- 
dex. The translation, by Helen E. Meyer, 
adheres closely to the French, and has 
consequently produced correct rather than 
idiomatic or flowing English. The typog- 
raphy is bold, 

Our remarks the other day about the fu- 
tility of ornamental handlettering as ap- 
plied to verse in magazines and books re- 
ceives signal exemplification in the reissue 
of Arthur Upson’s ‘Octaves in an Oxford 
Garden’ (Minneapolis: Edmund D. Brooks). 
We defy any one to read these pages with 
comfort and understanding. The lettering 
is by Margaretha A. Heisser, as we painfully 
decipher the base-line of the title-page, 
practically all run together. How can the 
poet think his work glorified by this treat- 
ment? Even the simple rule of non-division 
of monosyllables is violated in octave xxiii., 
where bid- es lifts its front beside bid- den; 
and, worse yet, in octave vili. we encounter 
kn- own! 

Per contra, Joaquin Miller’s overproduc- 
tion is the cause of the fine type and 
rather cheap appearance of the revised edi- 
tion of his Complete Poetical Works (San 
Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co.). In 
all his prefatory advice to ‘the young in 
letters” we find nothing on this head, 
though a warning against writing too much 
would outweigh the precept, ‘“‘Use the brief- 
est little bits of baby words at hand.” Re- 
viewing his work, Mr. Miller can commend 
to his lovers “‘only the few last poems in 
the book.’’ The public may prove more in- 
dulgent, according to its recollection of this 
amiable writer’s earlier verse, and accord- 
ing to its patience. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘Ave Roma Immortalis’ (Macmillan) 
should concede something from its original 
two-volume sumptuousness and cost for the 
sake of a wider ownership. The one-volume 
edition, revised, now issued, is in all es- 
sentials the same as its predecessor, to 





which we gave our suffrage just four years 
ago, with the caution that it is a work for 
the elect to whom Roman legend and his- 
tory are already more or familiar. 
The two-dozen full-page photographs are 
indeed wanting, but the spirited pen-and- 
ink sketches imbedded in the text remain, 
together with the map of Rome, the chro- 
nological table of Emperors and Popes, and 
the arms of some of the noble houses which 
had no popes. 

Dickens’s ‘Child’s History of England’ re- 
appears in a square 16mo of 500 pages, with 
humerous pen sketches by Patten Wilson 
(London: Dent; New York: Dutton). Not 
all the designs are worth while, the best 
being those illustrative of manners and 
customs; but naturally the “strenuous” sit- 
uations are preferred by the artist. 

Mr. Herbert B. Turner of Boston adds to 
his pretty 16mo reprints ‘Commodore Trun- 
nion’s Courtship, and the Cruise of H. M. S. 
Thunder,’ extracted from Smollett’s ‘Pere- 
grine Pickle’ and ‘Roderick Random’; and 
two volumes of Stevenson's ‘Familiar Stud- 
ies of Men and Books.’ The Smollett has a 
frontispiece portrait, the Stevenson several 
portraits. The type is large, and the im- 
pression clear and legible. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. publish a collec- 
tion of new translations from Tolstoy by 
Mrs. Garnett—‘The Death of Ivan Ilyitch’; 
this title covering also 
ness,” ‘‘Polikushka,”’ 
Snowstorm,”’ 


less 


“Family Happi- 
“Two Hussars,”’ “The 
and “Three Deaths,’ most of 
these dating from the fifties. Of Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s competence and experience in trans- 
lating the great Russian author, we need 
not speak. The book is generously got up. 

Frances Weston Carruth, author of ‘Fic- 
tional Rambles in and about Boston’ (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.), owed her readers a 
bibliography if not an index. She should 
have grouped at the end the titles of the 
works of fiction which she has ransacked 
as a pretext for this book. This would 
have emphasized, to be sure, the demand 
made upon the reader to interest himself 
in spots connected with incidents in minor 
fiction of which he may never have heard. 
The photographic illustrations are well 
chosen, excellent, and characteristic of the 
city. 

Lilian Whiting’s ‘Boston Days’ (Little, 
Brown & Co.) is of another sort. Its four 
chapters treat of “The City of Beautiful 
Ideals,” “Concord, and its Famous Auth- 
ors,” “‘The Golden Age of Genius” (mean- 


ing the age of Emerson and his fellow- 
poets, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Parsons, together with Haw- 


thorne, Mrs. Stowe, and Edwin P. Whip- 
ple, J. T. Fields, Mrs. Howe, and many 
another literary light); and “The Dawn of 
the Twentieth Century,”’ of which we con- 
fess our inability to give a summary no- 
tion. There are portraits, views of homes, 
facsimiles of MSS. Dyed-in-the-wool Bos- 
tonians may delight to browse in these dis- 
cursive biographical and semi-historical 
sketches, of which we could almost guar- 
antee an indefinite continuance by the same 
hand. 

After five years, Prof. Andrew Seth (now 
styled Seth Pringle-Pattison) offers a sec- 
ond edition of his ‘Man’s Place in the Cos- 
mos, and Other Essays’ (Scribners), to 
which we shall return no further than to 
notice two additional papers by title, “The 
Venture of Theism,” a critique of Dr. Camp- 
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| bell Fraser’s Gifford Lectures on the “Pht! 


osophy of Theism"’; and a study, “The Lit« 
and Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche.’ 

Nor can we tarry longer over the new edil- 
tion of the collectivist plea of Sidney and 
Webb, Modern In 
more recently noticed by us (Long 
The present, popular output is pre 
vided with an introduction which consists 
mostly of a discussion of Trusts 


Beatrice ‘Problems of 
dustry,’ 


mans). 


convey 
ing the substance of the author's article in 
the International Monthiy tor February of 
the present year. 

We can barely, in this crowded season, 


call attention to an unusually well-conceiv- 
ed series of reprints of historic raritiea un 


dertaken by the Burrows’ Bros. Co. of 
Cleveland. Three have thus far appeared 

Daniel Denton’s ‘Brief Description of 
New York,’ from the original edition of 


1670; Charles Wolley’s ‘Two Years’ Jou: 
nal in New York,’ 1701; and Thomas Budd's 
Order Established in 
and New Jersey,’ 1685 
mendabie taste been shown in the manufac 
ture, but each work has been assigned to 
an expert editor—respectively, Felix Neu 
mann, Prof. E. G. Bourne, and Frederick J 
Shepard. The original title-pages are given 
in facsimile. 

Mr. Willis J. Abbot, in ‘Araerican Mer 
chant Ships and Sailors’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), gives a popular and fascinating ac 
count of the development of 


‘Good Pennsylvania 


Not only has com- 


each branch 


of our mercantile marine—coastwise and 
deep-sea sailing ships, river steamboats, 
lake steamers, the fishing fleet, etc., et: 


While written with 
book yet reads like a romance, so happily 
is the yarn spun. It deserves wide ap 
preciation, especially at this Christmas 
season, for its matter and manner, as well 
as for the attractiveness of the publishers’ 
part. To the youth who seeks amusement, 
and to his father who informations, 
it will be alike Although 
modest purpose is to interest the general 
reader in the truth and the romance of sea 
going from colonial days to the present 
time, it only lacks a bibliography to make 
it of real value to the student of history 
It is Injudicious, to say the least, to hold 
up the leader of the Greely expedition as 
hero and model, and unfair to charge the 
expedition’s ghastly record, merely 
proves the folly of setting a landsman to 
do a seaman’s work, against the American 
sailor, who has enough of 
his own to answer for without borrowing 
from the soldier 


sober accuracy, the 


seeks 


welcome. its 


which 


misadventures 


A ‘Treatise on the Law of Intercorporat: 
Relations,’ by Walter Chadwick Noyes (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.), ought to prove a 
valuable addition of a novel to legal 
text-books. It deals with the sale and leas 
ing of one corporation to another, merger, 
consolidations, combinations, conspiracies, 
monopolies, the Federal Anti-Trust statute 
and State Anti-Trust statutes. The author 
is a judge of the Connecticut Court of Com 
mon Pleas. understand bim, one 
underlying theory of the book is that a com- 
bination of capital may be unlawful without 
being a conspiracy. In chapter Iiil. will be 
found some extracts from judicial decisions 
bearing on the pending Northern Securities 
merger case, together with some principles 
which the author regards as established 
but which seem rather in conflict with one 
another. The book is marked by accuracy 
and moderation of statement. 


sort 


As we 
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The Government Printing-Office has pub- 
lished by order of the Secretary of War 
‘Reports on the Law of Civil Government in 
Territory subject to Military Occupation by 
the Military Forces of the United States,’ 
by Charles E. Magoon (Washington). The 
author of these reports is law officer of the 
Division of Insular Affairs. Most of them 
embody opinions relating to routine busi- 
ness. One or two involve broad Constitu- 
tional and politico-legal questions, such as 
the legal status of the islands, the powers 
of the military governments in the islands, 
and the doctrine that the Constitution ex- 
tends to them ez proprio vigore. 

Messrs. Curtis & Cameron of Boston send 
us a new catalogue of their Copley Prints, 
which include hundreds of the best ex- 
amples of our modern American painters, 
besides a selection from foreign art and 
the old masters. The list is arranged al- 
phabetically by artists, and small half- 
tone cuts, grouped several on the page, at 
once are a convenience to the intending 
purchaser, and make the book a thumbnail 
record of our contemporary painting. A 
more scrupulous care in recording the 
place and ownership of every picture would 
not cost the publishers great pains in the 
next edition, and would be a feature great- 
ly appreciated by students and collectors. 

The Antarctic regions are the subject of 
the opening article in the Annales de Géogra- 
phie for November, in which the author, M. 
Zimmermann, calls attention to the fact 
that few of the many problems which this 
region presents have been solved. Nor is it 
to be expected that the expeditions now en- 
gaged in its exploration will add much to our 
knowledge of the topography of the conti- 
nent. In an account of Algeria, stress is laid 
upon the fact that it is a land of con- 
trasts, both in its physical conformation and 
in its inhabitants. ‘It has no natural cen- 
tre. Although there are some places whose 
importance has never been completely ef- 
faced, its capitals have, so to speak, travel- 
led across the land in the course of its his- 
tory.”’ This great contrariety adds much 
to the difficulty of its administration as 
well as of its development. Professor Douxa- 
mi describes the middle valley of the Rhone, 
and M. Gallois defends the authenticity of 
the letter of Toscanelli to Columbus against 
the arguments of Henry Vignaud. 


The preparation for the sale by auction 
of the late Henry G. Marquand’s collection 
of works of art has involved the getting-up 
of on il-ustrated catalogue to which a great 
deal of labor and thought has been given. 
That which will attract the greater number 
of lovers of fine art will be, perhaps, the 
set of plates produced by photographic pro- 
cess and accredited to A. W. Elson & Co. 
of Boston, There may be seventy of these 
full-page plates, and many of them contain 
a great number of separate objects: thus, 
while five plates contain cach three or six 
or ten vases of Chinese porcelain, three 
are devoted to Japanese treasures, four 
more to Greek ceramics, including statu- 
ettes and groups, and six to rugs and tapes- 
tries. Two of the most interesting plates 
are those which show Hispano-Moresque 
dishes and round plaques. Three of them 
give the three pieces of Della Robbia 
ware well known to all persons who visited 
Mr. Marquand’s house. If next we con- 
sider the twenty plates devoted to paint- 
ings, we find some rarities and some trea- 





sures of a sort not requiring rarity to make 
them precious. There is an admirable 
landscape by. Theodore Rousseau, and, to 
contrast with it, a really notable Constable, 
“Dedham Vale.’ There is a portrait by 
Romney, and another by the less known but 
equally respectable John Russell, the minia- 
turist, There are two Hoppners, one Rey- 
nolds, and an authentic portrait of Charles 
Lamb by Sir Henry Raeburn. Three 
water-colors by J. M. W. Turner are 
grouped upon one plate. The frontispiece 
is that portrait of Mr. Marquand himself, 
by John S. Sargent, which is owned by 
the Metropo-itan Museum of Art. Concern- 
ing the text (for a catalogue raisonné like 
this may be said to have a text), it appears 
that, the paintings and the tapestries taken 
together, the Japanese pottery and lacquer, 
the Oriental rugs, the Limoges enamel, 
the antique glass, the Greek ceramics and 
metal work, the intaglios and gems, the 
prints, and finally the books, have had each 
the especial care of a person thought to be 
master of the subject. Elaborate. articles 
follow the names of the pieces in the de- 
partment of enamels, and these, with an in- 
telligent prefatory note, are ascribed to 
Mr. Roger Riordan. This department is, 
however, a small one, of necessity: there 
are not many fine surface enamels in the 
world. The department of Oriental rugs is 
larger—some fifty items; and here, also, 
a proportionately thorough examination is 
evident, the little understood significance 
of the flower patterns and Persian or Arabic 
symbolism having been carefully worked 
out, as far as conditions might allow, by 
Mr. John Kimberly Mumford. The brief 
notices given to the three Robbia bas-reliefs 
may be thought to be the work of Mr. Mar- 
quand’s son, Prof. Allan Marquand of 
Princeton, well known as having studied 
with especial care the work of the great 
Luca and his successors and disciples. A 
brief introduction has been furnished by 
Mr. Russell Sturgis. 


—Valuable to purchasers of Japanese art 
works and bric-a-brac is ‘Mythological 
Japan,’ by Alexander F. Otto and Theodore 
S. Holbrook, published by Drexel Biddle 
of Philadelphia. Bound in raw Shikii silk, 
with embossed pages which are folded 
double at the edge, in Japanese fashion, 
with the backgrounds and shadow tints ap- 
pearing on the silk-like paper throughout 
the book, we have a dainty product from 
beyond the Pacific. Four of the inserts 
are mounted on mats of knotless kiri wood, 
and there are sixteen panels and full-page 
plates in color, with numerous i _lustrations 
of mythological subjects, marginals of 
Oriental symbols, and reproductions of sub- 
jects in noted collections. Besides happily 
reproducing the work of Japanese artists, 
the object of the compilers has been to 
interpret the symbolism of the Far East, 
even to the colors themselves, which have 
significance by their constant association 
with certain lines of ideas. Storks, bam- 
boo, and lotus have been very happily 
treated. The picture, on page 27, of the 
carp making strenuous attempts—not al- 
ways crowned with success—to surmount 
the waterfails is a noted instance of op- 
timistic symbolism; for as the sluggard 
is exhorted to go to the ant, so is the 
ambitious youth pointed to the leaping 
carp. In the case of the longer legends, 
the complete story, though in condensed 





form, is given in text on the same page 
with the symbol; perhaps the most notable 
instance being, so far as artistic power 
and interpretation are concerned, that on 
page 37 of Kiyohime, “the personification 
of disappointed love’’ and a famous charac- 
ter in the classic opera, or No. The de- 
scription of the ‘Hara Kiri” (hara-kiri), 
being in the present tense, would almost 
imply its survival at the present time. It 
might have been added, though the text 
nowhere suggests it, that the only difference 
between hara-kiri and seppuku is purely 
verbal, being the same as that between 
belly-cut and abdomen-opening, the more 
elegant Chinese term being used for the 
piainer vernacular. Some slight acknowl- 
edgment of the literary sources in Eng- 
lish from which not a little of the text, 
especially that on the dragon and pheenix, 
has been derived, would not have been out 
of order. 


—It was a happy thought in Miss Carolyn 
Wells to make her ‘Nonsense Anthology’ 
(Scribners), and few could be better fitted 
for the task than one whose precept and 
verse assure her attitude towards this im- 
portant department of literature—an atti- 
tude compounded’ of reverent adherence 
and the expert’s sense of humor, with this 
still further specialized into an unerring 
flair for whatever stamps humor as non- 
sense. Nonsense (technical nonsense, be it 
understood): has a claim of long descent. 
In this collection are early English exam- 
ples dating back to 1617. The assembly of 
authors is gentleman-chaperoned (for it is 
instructive to find but three women’s names 
among those of contributory writers, what- 
ever our suspicions may be as to certain 
anonymous verses) by such dignity as Ben 
Jonson, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Milton, 
and Bishop Corbet, who in the seventeenth 
century writes verses beginning ‘‘Like tu 
the thundering tone of unspoke speeches.” 
Lear, of course, Gilbert, and Lewis Carroll 
figure prominently, but hosts of others sit 
up worthily with these kings. We must 
venture, in spite of the illustrative anec- 
dote, to take exception to a statement in 
the preface that “it is a fact that among the 
general reading communitythe appreciators 
of Lewis Carroll are surprisingly few.’’ 
But even this trifling stricture is needless, 
since, if the capable editor is mistaken on 
this point, correction’s tidal wave will 
swiftly overtake her. The indexes are sat- 
isfying, the make-up trim and commenda- 
ble; the volume is one that ‘‘no family can 
afford to be without.” We are persuaded 
that the compiler will feel that it has serv- 
ed its purpose if it sends its readers to the 
great originals; and should it thus be made 
the humble instrument of acquainting them 
with nonsense dignified by age, and with 
their Gelett Burgess, their Oliver Herford, 
their Owen Seaman, their Peter Newell, it 
will not have been collected in vain. 


—Bishop Lawrence’s ‘Roger Wolcott’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a brief but ef- 
fective biography. There was no ecclesi- 
astical bond between the Governor and his 
biographer, but a friendship of forty years’ 
continuance, the warmth of which is felt 
throughout the book. Believers in heredity 
will take fresh courage from a genealogical 
chapter which traces back the lineage of 
Gov, Wolcott to Oliver Wolcott, a signer 
of the Declaration, and his father, Roger 
Wolcott, Governor of the Connecticut Col- 
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ony. A pathetic chapter is that which de- 
scribes the brothers of our time, Roger 
and Huntington Wolcott, the latter enlist- 
ing when but seventeen years old and dying 
just as the war-drums stopped beating. 
There was sensible deepening of the young- 
er brother’s nature by this tragic loss. At 
Harvard, Roger was a member of that class 
which was the first to receive its degrees 
from President Eliot, and his class-day 
oration was so good as to fasten itself on 
the memory of a war-worn veteran, Gen. 
Sherman, A chapter which describes him 
as “A Citizen’ has for its climax his sup- 
port of Cleveland in 1884, the more remark- 
able because he was, like George William 
Curtis, a strong party man. After the elec- 
tion he insisted on his regular standing in 
a Republican caucus, and so successfully 
that in 1885 he was sent as a delegate to the 
Republican State Convention. But his 
“treachery” was not forgotten, and in 1892 
he was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor 
by 499 votes against 473 opposing. Never- 
theless, he ran so much ahead of his ticket 
that he was elected, and yoked, not un- 
equally, with a Democratic Governor, the 
late William E. Russell. It is doubtful if 
the two offices were ever better filled. The 
chapter on Wolcott’s accession to the Gov- 
ernorship and his conduct in that office re- 
freshes our memory of his courageous ac- 
tion in defiance of the labor agitators: and 
the Spanish war ‘‘veterans’’ making mon- 
strous claims. There are many extracts 
from his speeches which are conclusive of 
his ability to invest sound politica! ideas 
with a glowing style. In the Spanish war 
he made the best of a bad business, and did 
much to alleviate its horrors. His untime- 
ly death gives to the association of his 
name and fame with Gov. Russell’s a more 
poignant note. Six portraits, from child- 
hood up, of a face of striking beauty consti- 
tute a very notable addition to the pleasure 
which the book assures. 


—In the second edition of his ‘Money and 
Banking’ (Boston: Ginn & Co.) Mr. Horace 
White has done much more than bring down 
to date the facts, and up to date the discus- 
sion of the facts, relating to that more 
than ever timely subject. The work has 
been practically rewritten, though it re- 
tains, of course, the characteristic features 
of the original edition, with the excep- 
tion of such parts as had special reference 
to controversies now to be regarded as ob- 
solete. To the general subject of silver 
and bimetallism much less space is devot- 
ed than in the first edition, which appeared 
in the fall of 1895. The fulness and in- 
terest, however, of the illustrations from 
American history which the sub-title of the 
book promises are entirely unimpaired. In 
our review of the first edition we remark- 
ed that, “apart from a few short chap- 
ters, the exposition of principles has the 
appearance of being brought in incidental- 
ly, as though suggested by the events 
of the story, rather than as constituting 
the central object of the work’’—a mode 
of treatment calculated to be extremely 
attractive to the general reader, but not 
fully satisfactory to the economic student. 
The rewriting of the work has been large- 
ly occasioned by the author’s desire to cast 
it into a form more adapted to systematic 
study, and in this he has succeeded without 
sacrificing the freshness or changing the 
essential character of his original pres- 





entation. The part relating to the subject 
of banking in its broader aspects has 


been greatly enlarged, and in its present | 
shape will be found invaluable by those 


desiring to understand the current discus- 
sions on that subject in this country. We 
note the misprint ‘millions’ for ‘“‘thous- 
ands’’ in the line preceding the table re- 
ferring to the Scotch banks (p. 397), and 
the same slip in the corresponding place as 
to the Bank of France (p. 406), and as to the 
German Reichsbank (p. 410). Among the ap- 
pendices is one devoted to the Indianapolis 
Monetary Commission's plan for a nation- 
al bank currency, and another to the Fow- 
ler bill; Mr. White gives a cordial endorse- 
ment to the former. 


MORE BOOKS ON ART. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. With 
an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workman- 
ship, by Sir Walter Armstrong. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 1902. 

Turner. By Sir Walter Armstrong. Lon- 
don: Thomas Agnew & Sons; New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 

Constable and his Influence on Landscape 
Painting. By C. J. Holmes. Westminster: 


Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd.; New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 
Pintoricchio (Bernardo di Betto of Peru- 


Work and Time. By 
Corrado Ricci, Director of the Brera, 
Milan. From the Italian by Florence 
Simmonds. London: William Heinemann; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1902 

Luca and Andrea Della Robbia and their 
Successors. By Maud Cruttwell. London 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1902. 

Nineteenth-Century Art. By D. S. MacColl. 
With a Chapter on Early Art Objects, by 
Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. Glas- 
gow: James MacLehose & Sons; New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1902. 

William Morris, Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. 
By Elizabeth Luther Cary. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1902. 

Frederick Walker. By Clementina Black. 
(The Popular Library of Art.) London: 
Duckworth & Co.; New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


Books could hardly vary more in phys- 
ical presence than do these eight, from the 
ponderous folios on Hogarth, Turner and 
Constable,and the splendorsof colored illus- 
tration of the ‘Pintoricchio,’ to the modest 
little volume of the “Popular Library of 
Art”; but they are all entitled to serious 
consideration for one quality or another, 
and the order of bulk is as good as any in 
which to consider them. 

The two great books on Hogarth and 
Turner, though from different publishers 
are really companion volumes, and both 
will match in size and general appearance 
the splendid publications on Reynolds and 
Gainsborough which have been brought out 
in the last year or two by Heinemann in 
London and Scribners in New York. The 
literary quality of Hogarthhas always tempt- 
ed writers aside from the consideration of 
his artistic merit, and Mr. Austin Dob- 
son’s text, which is not new, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. His criticism is found- 
ed, generally, on the plates rather than on 
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the original pictures, and concerns itself 
rather with the story-telling and the pay- 
chology of the artist than with his power 


of pictorial composition or of painting. 


Recently a reaction has set in, and the 
world has discovered that Hogarth was 
really a considerable painter as well as a 
satirist Under this reaction the illus 
tration of this volume has been planned 
which does justice for the first time to 


Hogarth’s pictures, and Sir William Arm 


strong has been induced to add an intro 
duction dealing with the painter as a work- 
man In this we think the reaction has 


carried him too far, and leads him to min 
imize the stepping aside from art for moral 
and ends of 
undoubtedly guilty 
painter, 
good 

surely 


which Hogarth was 
That artist 
if not a brilliant 
deal of pictorial feeling; 
not that he 


literary 
a sound 


was 


one, and had a 


but it is 


true has so wedded 


probability to msthetic fitness, over the 
course of long histories, that at no point 
can we stop and say, ‘There comes in the 


detail that 
was not wanted in the pictorial scheme.’ ” 
Surely his continual recourse to written 
information of the names of his 
characters, in letters or papers which could 
not possibly be read at the 


Story-teller; there we have a 


and actions 


supposed dis 


tance of the spectator, is Cictated alone by 
the wants of the story-teller The de 
laration, on the basis of the etching of 
Simon Lord Lovat, that Hogarth was ‘po 


tentially a great sculptor.” 


seems to us 


another case in which Sir Walter has been 
earried beyond the bounds of sober crit 
cism by the new interest in an art which 


has been neglected while the artist was 
over-praised for everything else 

At any rate, Sir Walt Armstrong ha 
always something to say, and of Turner he 


has so much to say to the purpose that one 


is led rather to regret the sumptuousne 
of the volume in which his text appears as 
likely 


icism. 


to distract from his erit 


attention t 
In spite of its splendid fllustra 
tion, this book ts so far from being a mere 
picture-book 
analysis of Turner's genius 


consider it the best 


that 


that we 
has yet 


appeared, and regret extremely that we are 


ndt to have it in a cheaper, smaller, and 
more readable form We have heard so 
much of Turner as a great creator, and 
have seen so much of his recklessness of 
local and even of general truth in the ef 
fort to render his gorgeous visior that 
it seems at first paradox 1 to 

that he was rather an illustrator t) ‘ 
creator, and that Ruskin was righ 

all, in thinking him a worshipper ¢ 
ture, though wrong, precisely on that a 
count, in thinking him the greatest of art 
ists or even of landscape-painters This 
however, is what Armstrong m 


with great ingenuity, and, as it 
us, with great justice, explaining that lack 
of appeal of Turner's works to many art 


ists who are constrained to admit his power 
and knowledge, but cannot like him. What 


many must long have felt, more or 
dimly, Sir Walter Armstrong has clea 
formulated. His argument is somewha 
seattered through different parts of his 


book, and we shall endeavor to condense it 
and put it into our own words 

In the first place, then, Turner was no 
decorator. He 
painting, and cared for that primarily as 
an illustration of nature, not as a thing 
by itself. Many painters, at first sight much 


cared for no art but 
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more realistic than he, are more truly cre- 
ators. Take Corot as an instance: he thinks 
in pictures, and creates a harmony of tones 
and forms as his first business; he can stick 
pretty close to the facts of a given scene, 
and yet his subtle modulations and modifi- 
cations produce something which is really 
entirely independent of the facts, and even 
of nature itself, for its essential quality. 
Turner had little of this instinct for making 
a picture of the simplest materials; the 
materials themselves are what interest him 
most, and he crowds his canvas with myri- 
ads of them; they are never splendid and 
varied enough to express his excited in- 
terest in natural beauty and grandeur, so 
he enlarges and alters and falsifies them, 
not to create a work of art, but to make the 
scene itself more magnificent and spectacu- 
lar than it really is. He spent half his life 
pitting himself against this or that artist 
of the past, and yet he never understood 
their art, and thought he had surpassed 
Claude or Poussin when he had put more 
natural fact into their framework; not see- 
ing that the amount of fact contained was 
the thing of least importance. He had a 
prodigious industry, a colossal appetite for 
observation, and acquired a vastly greater 
stock of knowledge than any other land- 
scape-painter; but he was less a painter 
than almost any of them, and had, at least 
in oils, no respect for his material and 
little for the limits of his art. His interest 
in nature gradually swung from the facts 
of things to the phenomena of light, but it 
was always the illustration of nature that 
interested him, and the intensity of this in- 
terest drove him continually to attempt the 
painting of the unpaintable. He admired 
ithe landscape of Italy, and he tried to put 
it all in one frame; he was interested in 
moonrise at sunset, and he put the moon 
and sun on the same side of the heavens. 
He had the pre-Raphaelite adoration, with- 
out the pre-Raphaelite humility, before na- 
ture; no one scene, no one quarter of the 
horizon, no one hour of the day satisfied 
him, but he must jumble all together, pro- 
ducing a kind of wonderful nonsense, glori- 
fying nature by defying all its laws. He is 
audacious, energetic, powerful, but never 
self-cestrained; he puzzles, shocks, excites, 
overwhelms, or merely disgusts, but he sel- 
dom pleases. Because, with all his ‘‘splen- 
did lies,” he yet hints at more natural 
truth than any other painter, he will re- 
main, to the Ruskinian, the greatest of 
painters; to the lover of art it will always 
seem that many modest talents are more 
truly admirable. 

Only a trifle less imposing in size and 
wealth of illustration is the volume devoted 
to another English landscape painter, who, 
though his genius is less striking than 


‘Turner's, has had a vastly greater influence 
on the art of the world. Turner’s chief ad- 
vocate, Ruskin, could gee little or nothing 
in Constable's work, as he never learned to 
see anything in that of Constable's legiti- 
mate successors, the so-called Barbizon 


School. To-day we look upon these latter as 
the greatest landscape painters of all time, 
and consider it one of the glories of Eng- 
land that an English painter should have 
been an appreciable factor in the forma- 
tion of their style. By means of three pre- 
liminary chapters on the art of landscape 
before Constable and two chapters on Con- 
stabie’s successors, Mr. Holmes has made 
bis book an essay on the development of 





landscape art,- into which is sandwiched a 
sufficiently detailed life of Constable him- 
self. In such a review it is rather surpris- 
ing how little the influence of Turner counts 
for. His scenic grandeur has counted for 
nothing at all in an art that has steadily 
grown more intimate, until the painter 
whom he may most have influenced by his 
key of light, Claude Monet, could spend his 
best efforts on a haystack. Constable’s own 
influence Mr. Holmes is not inclined to ex- 
aggerate, though he does not minimize it. 
When the Romantic revolution was begin- 
ning in France, and the younger artists 
were trying to revive the art of painting, 
it was natural that they should be affected 
by the only school in Europe in which 
painting was still alive, the English. Bon- 
ington was an Englishman, and Géricault 
had spent years in England. In 1824 Con- 
stable and Lawrence exhibited in the Salon, 
the one receiving a gold medal and the 
other the Legion of Honor, while Delacroix 
was induced by the sight of Constable’s pic- 
tures to repaint the background of his 
“Massacre of Scio” in a fresher key of 
color. It is true that at this time Rousseau 
was only twelve years old and Corot was 
not yet an exhibitor, but it was far from 
the last time that Constable’s pictures were 
seen in France, and his influence was not 
exerted entirely through Delacroix. It was 
not dominating, but it was assuredly one 
that counted, and it was exercised in the 
direction of those peculiarly modern qual- 
ities, simplicity and intimacy of subject 
and truth of natural color and effect. Dela- 
croix himself called Constable “le pére de 
notre école de paysage,” title enough to im- 
mertality. 

i: Turner was no decorator, Pintoricchio 
was nothing else. The lavish illustration 
of the present volume, much of it in col- 
ors, gives a better opportunity of judging 
his work than could anything short of an 
Italian journey devoted to him, and the re- 
sult is but to confirm our impression of 
his essential insignificance. Only in an 
odd portrait or two does he show anything 
approaching serious artistic qualities. It 
is not merely that his drawing and paint- 
ing, as such, are poor, but even the higher 
decorative qualities are absent, and he 
rather enriched the walls on which he 
painted than truly beautified them. He cov- 
ered them with ornament and gold and 
bright colors, and produced a splendid and 
brilliant effect, but the harmonies of line 
and space that make the greatness of a 
Raphael are as lacking as the harmonies 
of light and color that make a Veronese. 
Signor Ricci lavishes the resources of con- 
noisseurship in attempting to show which 
parts of the decoration of the Borgia apart- 
ment are by the master, and where we see 
the hands of his assistants; but really the 
difference of quality is so slight that the 
matter is of no importance whatever. It 
is all good enough for its purpose, which 
is the decorative effect of the whole; and 
for that effect we know that Pintoricchio 
was responsible. His one merit is that of 
an entrepreneur of decorations, and no one 
cares how many hands were employed in 
the actual work. That of his own, too, is 
little better than or different from the 
rest. 

It is only when it becomes possible that 
Pintoricchio employed a greater man 
than himself that the question of his as- 
sistants assumes any real interest. Did or 





did not Raphael have anything to do with 
the work in the Siena Library? Vasari 
and tradition say yes; Signor Ricci says no. 
The drawings in the Venice Sketch Book 
prove anything or nothing, according as we 
decide who did them, but the best author- 
ities seem still to leave some of them to 
Raphael. The very uncertainty would seem 
to point to some connection between the 
two painters. That Pintoricchio’s methods 
were known to Raphael and greatly influ- 
enced him in the first of his own decora- 
tions in the Vatican, the ‘‘Disputa,’’ is cer- 
tain; but this does not prove that Raphael 
had been actually Pintoricchio’s assistant. 
The question must finally be decided on the 
basis of a number of scattered drawings, 
and we must regret that the illustration 
of the present volume is here lamentably 
incomplete, and that the drawings are not 
given. Even Signor Ricci admits that one 
or two of them are by Raphael, but main- 
tains that Pintoricchio used them as he had 
before used certain sketches of Orientals 
by Gentile Bellini. The most important of 
them, the squared sketch for the first of 
the compositions, now in the Uffizi, he ‘‘ac- 
cepts as by Pintoricchio himself,’’ and lets 
it go at that, without mentioning the chief 
arguments of Claude Phillips and others to 
prove that it is Raphael’s. Were the draw- 
ing reproduced, as it is by Phillips, the 
reader might judge, and we do not see how 
he could judge otherwise than that Phil- 
lips is right. We may concede that the 
frescoes “do not contain a single touch 
from Raphael’s brush’’; but that Raphael, 
whether as paid assistant or complaisant 
friend, furnished the sketch for the first 
and specimen composition, seems to us to 
admit of little doubt. 

Miss Cruttwell’s book on the Della Rob- 
bias is a modest, conscientious, thorough, 
and scholarly study, and probably comes as 
near to disentangling the work of the sev- 
eral members of that prolific family as is 
possible at present. It is likely, for some 
time to come, to remain the leading author- 
ity for students, while its illustrations make 
it a possession for the general art-lover. 
In her high and deserved admiration for 
Luca’s art, Miss Cruttwell cuts down the 
works attributable to him to their nar- 
rowest limits; her conservatism yielding 
in only one case that we have noted. She 
and Professor Marquand are a minority of 
two in attributing to the founder of the 
school the beautiful ‘Visitation’ of San 
Giovanni Fuorcivitas, Pistoja, a work in 
every way worthy of his hand. 

It would be difficult to find a book in 
which the text and the illustrations have a 
less intimate connection than in ‘Nine- 
teenth-Ventury Art.’ Mr. MacColl, having 
been asked to write an accompaniment for 
a selection of pictures from the loan collec- 
tion of the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion of 1901, has given us an essay on the 
development of painting and sculpture in the 
nineteenth century, together with separate 
notices of the most important artists of 
that period. Both picture and text are 
good, and the text is the better for its free- 
dom from the petty care of conformity to 
the pictures. The chapter on ‘‘Art Objects’ 
deals more directly with the matter illus- 
trated, but in its turn has nothing to do 
with nineteenth-century art. Mr. Mac- 
Coll'e discussion of the tendencies of mod- 
ern painting, particularly of the growth of 
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that new view of color which is broadly call- 
ed ‘‘impressionism,’’ is admirable the 
wkole, but he seems to us to confuse still 
more the already confused use of the word 
“values.’’ It is getting to be impossible to 
tell what any one means by ‘values.’ 
Fromentin, who perhaps first used the word 
in literature, meant the degree of dark or 
light of any color as distinguished from its 
hue, and generally referred it to masses of 
what painters call “local without 
much regard to small of light 
and shade. Later it came to include, in 
painters’ language, all degrees of varia- 
tion of light and dark from whatever cause, 
so that a picture was just in ‘“‘value’”’ if the 
variations of light and dark truly 
noted, whether or not it possessed color, and 
even if it were done in monochrome. Mr. 
MacColl now extends it to cover the differ- 
ent hues of light and shadow under colored 
light, and, by making it mean too much, 
makes it mean nothing. He is taking for 
an example a snowy landscape under col- 
ored light, and says: “Each different angle 
and facet of the snow presents us with a 
different hue and a different tone, and the 
high reflecting power of the 
the difference of color more striking than 
the difference of tone, . All this is 
resumed in modern parlance under the term 
‘value’.’”’ He goes on to speak of condi- 
tions under which two lights should be 
“equal in tone” and differ only in hue, and 
he seems still to consider that the differ- 
ence is a difference of ‘‘values.” A painter 
would say that the lights differed in color 
or hue, and not in value. It is much to be 
wished that critics could agree on their vo 
cakulary and restrict ‘‘value’’ 


on 


color” 


variations 


were 


snow makes 


to degree of 
light and dark; “‘color’’ to the variation of 
hue; and ‘‘tone”’ to the just combination of 
“value’”’ and “‘color.”” As it is, ‘‘tone’’ 
even harder-worked word than ‘‘value.”’ 

We have not space to consider in detail 
Mr. MacColl’s criticisms of individual fig- 
ures in modern art, many of which show a 
clear and acute His interest in 
modern technical grapples with 
and overthrows his insular partialities, and 
his mild depreciation of some of the great- 
est of British artists who are not ‘‘modern”’ 


is an 


vision. 
problems 


is occasionally amusing. 

If it were only for the illustrations, which 
give an idea of what he actually did in sev- 
eral of the arts of design, Miss Cary’s sin- 
gle volume would give a better picture of 
William Morris than the two of Mr. Mac- 
kail’s official biography, but the written 
picture also gains in clearness what it loses 
in detail. We see the whole man and the 
connection between the several and various 
parts of him, and find, as the thread run- 
ning through everything, from his poetry 
to his Socialism, the curious sham-medizw- 
valism which led him to concoct an almost 
unintelligible vocabulary for his later writ 
ings, and to design a Gothic type when he 
wanted to make printing easy to read as 
well as beautiful to look at. He always mis- 
took his emotions for reasoning, and his 
emotions were stirred only by what was 
old. He “wanted to make John Bull over 
again into John Calf,’’ as Charles Reade 
said, and his ultra-conservatism led him in- 
to Socialism, because the modern world was 
so intolerable to him that he was willing 
to destroy it altogether rather than ac- 
quiesce in it as it stood. A few years’ ex- 
perience convinced him that he had really 
nothing in common with the agitators among 








whom he found himself, and he drifted back 
into amiable dilettantism and the futile ef- 
fort at reviving the art of the past instead 
of improving that of the present. He made 
the effort pay, as far as he was personally 
concerned, but we cannot think he will have 
any great influence on the future as regards 
either the conditions of artistic production 
or the style of art produced, though he un- 
doubtedly contributed greatly to the revival 
of interest in the minor arts. 

People still seem to take an interest in 
the diluted pre-Raphaelitism of Fred Walk- 
er, and this artist, whom Mr. MacColl dis- 
misses with a few lines,is the subject of one 
of the little volumes of the “‘Popular Library 
of Art,” a volume far from equal to some 
of its predecessors in interest of subject o1 
mastery of treatment, though it a very 
good book in its way. We must confess that, 
for us, as for many others, the 
Walker's production is contained in his il- 
lustrations and the water colors founded on 
them, like the “Philip in Church’’- 
in the of Millais’s 
work. His more 
such as 


is 


best of 


things 
black-and-white 
ambitious oil 
‘“Vagrants,” ‘“‘The Plough,”’ and 
“The Harbor of Refuge,’’ are vaguely dis 


vein 
paintings, 


quieting and unsatisfactory, and at first 
one wonders why. Critics who have felt 
this have usually traced the fault to the 


pseudo-Greek air of some of the figures, and 
Miss Black quotes some of them to that 
effect. Mr. Claude Phillips speaks of on: 
figure as “‘aggressively Phidian in 
culated classic grace,’’ and of another as 
‘more classical still than the fustian-clad 
divinity of ‘The Old Gate,’ 
while Ruskin speaks of “the 
galvanized Elgin in his 
Upon this Miss Black very prop 
comments: ‘Let grant that 
figures do resemble Greek statues; 

that contemporary 

Phidias had left a statue in this very po 
of the mower—what then? If Walker's fig 

ures are true to that of which they and the 
Elgin marbles alike are but reflections—to 
life, that is, and to the natural, unstudied 
movements of human action—why complain 
of what the later presentment has in com 

mon with the earlier.’’ At first blush this 
unanswerable. Why, indeed, should 
that very studied beauty which is a merit 
in classic sculpture become a fault in mod- 


its cal 


and more self- 
conscious’’; 
ridiculous 
attitude.”’ 


erly 


mower, 


us both 


let u 


even suppose some of 


seems 


dern painting? And yet one instinctive- 
ly feels that Ruskin and Phillips are 
right. 


We think the key to the difficulty is to 
be found in another part of this volume 
Walker’s “‘one recorded saying’’ about art 
is given on page 15, and it is that ‘‘compo 
sition is the art of preserving the accidental 
look.”’ That is the saying of a man who had 
little feeling for composition, and it is th 
that Walker 
Classic figures demand be 
seen in classic compositions and with class- 
ic backgrounds. As long as Walker’s figures 
were as “accidental” as his background 
and his composition, everything was at least 
harmonious and enjoyable in its own way. 
When he began to give us studied and class- 
ic poses, the eye resented the absence of 
great lines of composition and the presence 
of unassimilated accident in the landscape, 
and found his work inharmonious and baf- 
fling. Perhaps if he had lived, he might 
have learned to treat the landscape as he 
did the figure and thus secure a graver har 


lack of composition spoils 


later work. to 
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mony. Perhaps, as some of his latest work 
seems to show, he would have gone back 
something like his earlier method. It see 
symptomatic of natural weakness that t! 
painter of the French school who most iu 
pressed him was Jules Breton 
ELLWANGER’'S PLEASURES OF THE 
TABLE 
The Pleasures of the Table An A } 
Gastronomy from Ancient Day rr 
ent Times. By George H. Ellwang . 
bleday, Page & Co. 1902. § p. 477 
George H. Ellwanger, M.A., is a an 


his observations on truffles 
to 


seives 


suffice 


per 


uade us of 


would, by 


the 


of ‘Who's Who in America’ in making ! 
his parents’ daughter), and is, indeed, a wei 
known author, not destitute of wit, and 
adept at handling the pen. Nobody will 
pect to find here the esprit and steely s 
of Brillat-Savarin—-a mere knac af 
all, since Balzac could exactly imitate 
throughout a whole volume But th work 
has the advantage of being agreeab 
ing,and not that revolting mixture of pl 
ology with appeals to the reader perso 
consciousness. Its tasteful cover e 
hardly a single page that is not positively 
entertaining. The writing bas all the ligh 
ness and propriety that its subject d 
mands, with a certain appropriate aroma 
French, as indefinable as that of a dish 
fresh truffles still covered by the napkin, a 
just - opened bottle of Léoville-Poyi 
alongside of it 

“Et Je ne comprends pas quel expert hablie 

A pu dans les seconds classer Tso 

says a poet worthy of Mr. Ellwanger i 
tention, Biarnez—mingling its | 
There are no Gallicisms in the syntax n 
in the acceptations of words; the Enx«! 
is irreproachable, is scrupulously lm 
fastidiously, correct There are a t 
many translated passages o ler 
both in prose and in verss 1 the ar 
done so deftly (where the version ret 
borrowed) that it is a pleasure to iy 
them with the original rt tyle { 
tic, shaping itself to the subj of t) 
different chapters. There 1 it, throus 
the greater part of the volume, a h 
Charles Lamb, very suitable to a book a 
books, so long ag it ig not ) ga ) 
seem put on. For, mainly, th is a book 
about books, a sufficiently eomplete bist 
of gastronomy 

Of original discussion of nice questi 
preference in eating there is not very n 
Nor can we regret it. If there be any d 
rection in which the author’s discrin 
tion is less unerring than th iws « 
ture, it is just in this matter o ng a 
drinking. From a writer who we | heat a 
dining-room to 70 degrees or 73 4d 
who pronounces that Mohammedans a 
Hindus have no cuisine worthy of the nan 
{thereby calling to mind one of the ligt 
est, most appetizing, and best-wearing 
the dishes of this sublunary orb, p.-l not 
to speak of kabobs, of those enfreca in 
which the gourd enters, nor of those we 
derful concoctions of mince-meat and ¢ 
lents that are cooked in hermetically seal 
porous earthen vessels; calling to min 
too, so original and satisfactor a repa 
as one of which a good irry rm ‘ 
centre); who prefers the veal of G 
mauy,” taken indiscriminately, to that 
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French Lorraine, and the pré salé of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany to the wild mountain 
mutton of Asia Minor; who holds that the 
sweet breath of the lettuce ought to be con- 
taminated with that of onions, instead of 
being wafted to the empyrean on the cherub 
wings of garlic; who praises what is coars- 
est and indigestiblest in the ‘‘American 
cuisine,” and overlooks the many delicacies 
that abound on humble tables scattered 
through our remote districts—from such a 
writer we can content ourselves with re- 
ceiving but a meagre nosegay of his gas- 
tronomic decisions. His erudition, on the 
other hand, is boundless, or bounded only 
where print is bounded; and some of his 
chapters must perforce have resulted from 
his own researches, since there are no sec- 
ondary authorities from whom they could 
have been drawn. He need not fear that 
any reader can fail to appreciate the range 
of his acquaintance with the books. In 
giving passages from Dionysius of Sinope, 
from Cratinus the Younger, from Philemon, 
from Hegesippus (whom he calls flegesan- 
der), from Artemidorus Aristophanius 
(whom he calls Artemidor), and from other 
such, there was no occasion for assuming 
an air of having searched their writings 
through, since the learned and the simple 
will otherwise be sufficiently impressed with 
the author’s industry, while everybody par- 
ticularly interested in gastronomy will 
know perfectly well what the single source 
of all those fragments is. 

The work is one of real value; but if 
we are asked whether or not it is accu- 
rate, we shall be reminded of a question 
and answer once overheard in a Nahant 
barge: “Is Asy’s wife pious?” “Well, 
she’s ‘piscopal-pious.” So of this book, 
we may say that it has an after-din- 
ner accuracy. Brillat-Savarin is refer- 
red to throughout as “Savarin,’’ and in one 
place it is formally stated that the name 
was Brillat de Savarin. Now, while we 
make no pretension to private informa- 
tion, and while we are quite aware that 
persons who wished to speak flattering'y of 
him used sometimes to call him M. de 
Savarin, just as one might call Fouquier- 
Tinville M. de Tinville, if that could con- 
cillate him (‘H6, bon jour, M. de Cor- 
beau’’), yet we believe the name was as it 
is universa'ly given. Presumably, the 
male stock had originally borne the name 
Brillat, to which Savarin had been added 
as a sort of quartering, as with thousands 
of such bourgeois designations. Berchoux’'s 
sprightly poem is said to have been pub- 
lished in 1801, although Mr. Ellwanger must 
be familiar with the fact that it went 
through three editions in 1800. But prob- 
the moment of writing the sen- 
tence he had in mind some statement that 
it appeared in the first year of the nine- 
teenth century. The most celebrated of all 


ably at 


taverns, Aux Trois Fréres Provengaux. 
is, on page 213, called “The Provincial 
Brothers,” as if they were provinciaug, 
The story about the knighting of the 
sirloin by Charles IL. is given without 
any warning against the ridiculous der- 
ivation of a word in use in English, as 


Wedgwood shows, from the time of Henry 
Vi., and still older in French. Of course, 
the prank may have been actually play- 
ed by Charles II, but it is more likely 
to be fabulous. On page 29, Cwlius Apicius, 
the writer of the cook-book, is spoken of 
in immediate juxtaposition to the famous 


, 





Marcus Gabius Apicius, in such a way (both 
being called simply Apicius) as to convey 
the idea that they are one person. Fur- 
ther on (p. 41), the relation of the one 
to the other is correctly explained. Nico- 
medes is called King of the Babylonians, 
instead of King of Bithynia. The Greek co- 
cotte Barsine appears as Bariné, as if she 
were a hetaira of Paris. The early Greeks 
are said to have been in the habit of tak- 
ing four regular meals a day; but another 
statement about them is eminently true; 
namely, on page 9 we read: “Coffee, of 
very remote use in Abyssinia, was unknown 
to the early Greeks and Romans.’ These 
are merely a small selection from the illus- 
trations we have noted of the kind of ac- 
curacy of the work. 

The volume is a very beautiful and taste- 
ful one, printed with Caslon-like type andthe 
blackest ink, upon paper which, though calen- 
dared, is not too heavy. There are some 
three-dozen charming illustrations repro- 
duced from old prints, with delightful vig- 
nettes and ornaments. It is so sumptuous 
that when one finds it entertaining and in- 
structive enough to be well worth having 
in any dress, one is quite taken by sur- 
prise. 





NOVELS, AND NO END. 


Jethro Bacon, and the Weaker Sex. By F. J. 
Stimson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Diary of a Saint. By Arlo Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


John Gayther’s Garden, and the Stories Told 
Therein. By Frank R. Stockton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The Housewives of Edenrise. By Florence 
Popham. D. Appleton & Co. 


An Old Country-house. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. Harper & Brothers. 

The Biography of a Prairie Girl. By Eleanor 
Gates. The Century Co. 


Mr. Stimson rightly names his two stories 
“Studies of New England Strength of Char- 
acter.”” Possibly he is weary of New Eng- 
land’s cinnamon roses and codfish. At all 
events, if there be any readers on whom this 
literary health food has palled, they have 
here a chance to see what a passionate pil- 
grim for material may find in Boston and 
on Cape Cod, of Balzac-like situation and 
darkly melodramatic episode. Tragedy suits 
the lonely sand dunes, and there we seem 
to be at home with her. But Mr. Stimson 
has further domesticated the grim Muse 
within the white gates and behind the green 
blinds of New England, with sordidness and 
sin as her handmaidens, even as _ they 
flourish in tales of the Latin Quarter. In 
the second story, the city surroundings 
take away in part the surprised shock im- 
parted by the powers of darkness. Against 
the background of slums and crime stand out 
radiantly the characters of the skipper par- 
son and the hero woman. This is a bearable 
tragedy. Both are of unmistakable power; 
but the story of Jethro Bacon, from its 
very nearness to Nature’s open air and its 
intrusion on ground possessing other asso- 
ciations, weighs like lead on the conscious- 
ness, which yet perforce acknowledges the 
harsh, painful truth of the picture. 

A further proof that New England is de- 
cidedly emerging from her gingham pina- 
fore days in fiction is afforded by Arlo 





Bates’s new story. Behold herein a frankly 
agnostic heroine, the child of parents whose 
agnosticism was not negative but militant. 
The iron-bound theologies that surround 
Ruth Privet in her country town are by her 
own admission out of date in cities; but 
Tuskamuck still held to the old isms and 
horrors, and many of Ruth’s experiences led 
her into puzzling encounter with them. The 
motive of the story is the portrayal of the 
saintliness that may abide in a woman who 
is at once unselfish (almost to the point of 
miracle), large-hearted, clever, well bred, 
full of humor, and free from entangling 
alliances with aJl revealed religion. Her 
year’s experiences with herself and her 
neighbors, good and bad, make an interest- 
ing story. With all her sweetness and 
breadth, she has the illogic of her logical 
convictions, as when she says of prayer: “I 
wondered if I should be happier if I could 
share this belief in the power of men to 
move the unseen by supplication, but I re- 
flected that this would imply the continual 
discomfort of believing in invisible beings 
who would do me harm unless properly pla- 
cated, and I was glad to be asI am.”” Here 
is surely an undistributed middle. The tri- 
umph of Ruth’s convictions would be great- 
er artistically and theologically were there, 
as pendant to her portrait, even one char- 
acter who should possess both religion and 
charity. 

Many of the stories in Mr. Stockton’s vol- 
ume recall the old-time fillip of surprise and 
conjecture and the sense of a new sense, 
that he ushered into fiction. The diver who 
breathes for two hours the sixteenth-century 
air of a submerged galleon and comes up “as 
a man who swashbuckles,” is an instance. 
All Frank Stockton’s lovers and lamenters 
will read the book with increased love and 
lamenting. ‘‘The stories are all told. The 
winter has come,” is his own fitly spoken 
good-by to the garden where the story-tell- 
ers met. 

The tale of an English village, its matrons, 
maids, and the siren who rents the vacant 
house, is told glibly and with some original- 
ity in ‘The Housewives of Edenrise,’ a 
place whose society is described by the 
siren as consisting of the ‘old-fashioned, 
sitting-hen kind of woman, their bald and 
highly respectable -husbands, enlivened by 
one milk-and-water curate.” The usual 
incidents of such a community are related 
with a fair amount of humor, and now and 
then a pungent epigram. It must be added 
that some discussion of intimate topics goes 
on which might with advantage have taken 
place behind closed doors. The book is 
too serious to be called flippant, too full of 
common sense to be called silly, yet not so 
clever as to inebriate, and hardly so whole- 
some as to cheer. 

A very beautiful volume as to printing, 
outer dress, and illustrations is Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s, and an altogether charming one 
as to contents. Lovers of oJd houses, old 
gardens, old books, old sundials, and lovers 
of lovers old and young, may spend a fragrant 
hour among its pages. The chapter on ‘Per- 
dita’s Simple Cupboard” is a pure delight. 
Think of her among her books on herbs 
“turning the leaves—I had almost said pet- 
als—of a precious first edition’! The clos- 
ing chapter, showing how Perdita kept 
Christmas with old observances of carols, 
Yule log, and the gigantic pie trundled about 
the table and then from cottage door to 
door, gives the volume a _ seasonable 
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aspect. But it has nature worship and 
poetry for all the year round, with enough 
of human interest to serve as string for 
the pearls. 

‘The Biography of a Prairie Girl’ is un- 
deniably strong and striking as a picture of 
life on a Dakota farm. Reading it, one 
sees the prairie, the corn furrows, the cot- 
tonwoods, and enters upon the hazards, 
glooms, and occasional pleasures of farming 
in a new country where Indians may steal 
the horses, and gophers will certainly steal 
the corn. The little heroine, strapped on a 
pinto at four and a half and set to herding 
cattle, grows visibly to girlhood, where we 
leave her, in pages full of the adventure 
and risk that make daily life on the p-ains. 
An engaging little puss she is, often in dif- 
ficulties and dangers of her own making, 
forgetting to do her agricultural duties 
while she lies dreaming on the grass, pas- 
sionately loving her pets, be they pony 
or tamed badger, wandering throvgh the 
strange ways of a life that makes contra- 
dictory demands of youth and age on all 
who live it; a quaint little figure, prema- 
turely old in out-of-door learning, pathet- 
ically ignorant of childhood’s pleasures. 
The story is told in a singular way, with a 
plethora of adjectives, and a use through- 
out of paraphrase to the exclusion of all 
names; as, “The little girl,’’ ‘‘The biggest 
brother,” etc. We discern no advantage in 
this affectation, and could wish that the 
whole tale were more simply told, with 
less of what children call “thick part,” and 
more alleviation in the shape of conversa- 
tion. But the lights and shades of Western 
farm living could hardly have a more 
graphic showing than in this story of a 
child, which yet is not for children. 





Scottish History and Life. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1902. 


Buckle, in a celebrated but libellous pass- 
age, taxes the Scotch with the backward- 
ness of their civilization, Not only did “the 
ferocious Highlanders live entirely by plun- 
der,’”’ but the burghers of the Lowlands 
differed little from savages until a compar- 
atively late date. Down to the seventeenth 
century, “no glass was manufactured in 
Scotland, neither was any soap made there. 
Even the higher class of citizens would 
have deemed windows absurd in their 
wretched abodes; and as they were alike 
filthy in their persons as in their houses, 
the demand for soap was too small to in- 
duce any one to attempt its manufacture.”’ 

We shall not go so far as to assert that 
all the allegations of Buckle are disproved 
by the book before us, but we will say that 
it furnishes a more attractive picture of 
Scottish life and culture than is afforded 
by the second chapter of his second vol- 
ume. In a word, this very handsome vol- 
ume is a memorial of the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion. Historical collections of great inter- 
est and value were there brought together 
for the sake of illustrating different stages 
of the national development. But objects 
thus gathered are quickly dispersed, and 
can be reassembled only for a great occa- 
sion. Hence it was decided to utilize this 
material “in telling the story of Scottish 
History, and showing what the people were 
who made it.’ The editor, Mr. James Paton, 
also states “that no effort has been spared 
to make this volume both a vivid and an 





accurate picture of Scottish History and 
Life.” 

In describing the nature of the con- 
tents, we must divide honors evenly be- 
tween the four hundred and thirty-seven 
illustrations and the twenty-three chap- 
ters which they serve to adorn. The co- 
operative plan has been followed, and each 
separate aspect of history or culture is 
treated by a specialist of recognized au- 
thority. Dr. D. H. Fleming and Mr. H. 
G. Graham are the only contributors who 
furnish more than a 
the table of 


single chapter, and 
contents presents nearly 
a score of names. According to an- 
other dCivision, history receives eleven 
chapters, and the same number is devoted 
to various aspects of the national life; 
while, in conc:usion, Mr. William Young 
furnishes such memorials of Glasgow as 
explain the growth of the town at which 
the exhibition was held. 

Regarding the illustrations, it may be 
said that they bear all the marks of au- 
theuticity. Moreover, the choice of sub- 
jects is excellent, and good modes of zepro- 
duction have been employed. Most of the 
full-page plates are «xecuted in half-tone 
but there are also some fine photo- 
gravures—for example, the frontispiece, 
which represents the Darnley Cenotaph, 
and a striking portrait of Dundee. In 
every case the mechanical work is good 
of its kind. If we were seeking for 
a standard of comparison, we should sug- 
gest that the {illustrations cf this book 
agree with the text, and explaia it in much 
the same way that the illustrations chosen 
by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate 
add to Green's ‘History of England.’ Ob- 
jects like the Ruthwell cross, the brooch 
of Lorne, the oak cradle cof Queen Mary, 
and the wine glasses of the Jacobites are 
shown in great profusion; almost all the 
leading politicians and notables are repre- 
sented either by portrait or autograph; 
town seals and loving-cups, dirks and 
broadswords, pages from chronicles and il- 
luminated missals, appear with regularity 
at the proper places. We do not praise the 
work too highly when we say that good 
talent accompanies good 
throughout. 

Writers and illustrators have both done 
their subject justice, but, after all, it can- 
not be affirmed that the Scotland of the 
Middle Ages or of the Stuart régime was in 
any special sense a home of the arts. 
erty, turbulence, and isolation were bar- 
riers which the incipient genius of the 
north could not well break through. The 
general conditions were in some respects 
similar to those which prevailed among the 
Alps, though on the whole the Scotch made 
a better use of their opportunity than did 
the Swiss. Where so much was borrowed, 
we need not pause to discriminate between 
French friends and English foes. It is 
more candid as well as less harsh to say 
that, despite the hostility of nature and 
the flerceness of their chieftains, the Scotch 
did recognize a difference between refine- 
ment and barbarism. Their 
beauty and elegance was not 
cessful, but the Lowlander at least had 
grasped the idea that decency is better 
than squalor before the day when James 
VI. mounted the English throne. 

The historical chapters of this volume 
besides being well written, are marked off 
from the generality of such sketches by 


scholarship 


Pov- 


pursult of 
wholly suc- 





nin 


their closeness of contact with the {lustra- 
tions. chapters on 
social life that most readers will turn when 
they begin to examine the text closely 
Studies like the editor's paper on Scottish 
towns, Mr. Kerr's account of the national 
games, and Dr. Murray's description of the 
universities, are more likely to fill 
than is the best résumé of political history 
The mention of this last subject 
mind a shortcoming of the S« 
sities upon 


It is, however, to the 


a gap 


brings to 
ottish univer 
which Dr. Murray with 
their 


sacrifices that 


iwells 
great earnestness 
belief in education and 
they make on its behalf 
seem even at the present day to entertain 
much affection for their universities The 
little of and hav 
few interests in common 
Murray, ‘‘the 


Notwithstanding 
the 


the Seotch do not 


students ses each other 


According to Dr 
student 


life of the ordinary 


Scottish undergraduate, at least in the 
large universities, is a dull one; the univer- 
sity does nothing for him as a student but 


worry him with lectures and examinations, 


and does nothing for him after he leaves 
her care except to keep his name upon the 
books.” Such is the 


significance is the remedy 


condition. Of equal 
Mur- 


ray proposes, namely, an adoption of Amer 


which Dr 


ican methods, and the development of a 
class feeling Should his suggestion be 
heeded, Scotland may receive from the 
United States, besides Mr. Carnegie’s 
money, the benefits which are represented 
by cane rushes, Greek-letter societies, and 
amphitheatrical football games! Speaking 
seriously, our college Hfe possesses attra 


Edinburgh, 
Perhaps we shall 


tions which unknown at 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
do well to recall this fact 


we are dismayed by certain ebullitions of 


are 
in moments when 


undergraduate energy 


New Amsterdam and ita People. By J. H 


Innes. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902 
The various contributors to the volum! 
nous literature concerning the history of 
the city of New York have treated the sub 
ject in very various ways and from wide 
ly different points of view John Fiske, 
with brilliant generalizations and philo 
sophie inferences, regards it as an integral 
part of the country’s colonial history; Mrs 
Lamb entertains us with sprightly and gos 
siping relations of families and their 
changes; in the Goede Vrouw of Manhattan 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer paints the inner life’ 
and domestic virtues of the Dutch matrons 
These sketches are fitly supplemented by 
her elaborate tables of genealogies, sepa 
rately published, which have proved of 
much service for the biographies of fam 
lies of later date, and useful to convey 
ancers for tracing title to real property 


Besides these more serlous works, 


I many 
clever monographs exist shedding light on 


special periods or persons in the town's 
story 

The present author conducts his account 
in a quite novel way, from the first begin 
ning of separate street and buildings 
through their connection with the succes 
sion of persons who have occupied them, 


illustrating these by noted characters 


with personal sketches This method 
though fragmentary, brings out detach- 
ed points of lively interest The period 
within which the autt ‘ } nfin 
his researches—that between the discovery 


of the islands and the final surrender of its 
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dominion to the English in 1674—does not 
preclude scope for much interesting va- 
riety of treatment. True, the public events 
recorded are of narrow range and slight im- 
portance. The building of forts, palisades, 
a church, and public warehouses, the pur- 
chase of the island from the Indians, wars 
with the savages and the intruding Swedes, 
the creation of the class of patroons, and 
the establishment of the Boweries, and city 
charters, comprise the public events mark- 
ing that space of time. But the great 
world across the sea seethed with a fer- 
ment that reacted upon this insignificant 
nook of earth. The Thirty Years’ War, the 
cruel religious persecutions, and the upset- 
ting of dynasties involved in their sweep 
these far-away lands, and threw upon their 
shores a mingled and adventurous popula- 
tion, 

[It is an error, then, to suppose, as is 
generally believed, that the early settlers 
of Manhattan, though mainly Dutch, were 
purely so. Almost all foreign civilized na- 
tions were represented among the immi- 
grants to this island in the half century 
following its first settlement. The first 
private building described is tae White 
Horse Tavern, in the lower part of what is 
now Broad Street, occupiel by a French 
settler, Philip Gerard, or Geraerdy, as his 
Dutch neighbors called him. The name cf 
the Delancys, refugees after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, early appears in 
holders of a great estate along the Bow- 
ery, which would have made them, had it 
not been confiscated at the American Rev- 
olution, almost the richest landholders of 
that date. The Scotch Hne of the Living- 
stons was planted here early, and appears 
about 1670 as wealthy and politically emi- 
nent. Another striking personage described 
in this volume among the later colonists 
was the Scotchman William Paterson, ad- 
venturer and financier, celebrated by Mac- 
aulay, and the projector of the Bank of 
England. He lived some years at New Am- 
sterdam and at Albany, involved himself in 
noted quarrels, and at last returned to Lon- 
don, leaving his reputation and even his 
identity an historical puzzle. The Scotch 
line of Stirling, settled in New Jersey, and 
the French Jays, in Westchester, N. Y., soon 
took rank among the chief citizens of the 
young community. 

Through such mingling of alien races, 
busy in divers pursuits, the town of New 
Amsterdam, at the time of its final sur- 
render to the English in 1674, had, under 
the guidance of Dutch polity and thrift, 
zrown to be a truly cosmopolitan communi- 
ty, quite Justifying the author’s description 
of it as a people not greatly different in 
its nature, however narrower in range, from 
the population which throngs the atrects 
of Manhattan in this year of grace 1902. 

Pursuing his plan of tracing the growth 
of this people through the slow building-up 
of its separate habitations, the author does 
not need to expand his treatment of his 
theme from the time when the few settlers 
p odded thelr way through muddy lanes 
over rough cobblestones to this era of 
stately parks, sky-piercing hives of indus- 
try, and avenues disembowelled by sub- 
ways. The plain homes of traders, artisans, 
allors, and farmers supply a sufficient fleld 
of human interest and progress. Localities 
suggest their creators and occupants. The 
record of many scores of such growing 
erections suggests scores of names, linked 


, 





easily and naturally with their develop- 
ment, and in these little biographies is 
gathered a mine of incident and adventure. 
This treatment of the subject baffles the 
reviewer who seeks a clue or a principle 
in the multiform growth of a microcosm, 
but it is perhaps the more entertaining for 
being discontinuous and fragmentary. 

The text is enlivened by some forty we!l- 
chosen illustrations, mostly engraved from 
diagrams and authentic official maps. An 
apt preface, a full index, and clear type 
leave nothing to be desired in the make- 
up of the volume. 





Recollections of a Player. By J. H. Stod- 
dart. The Century Co. 1902. 


These autobiographical notes of James H. 
Stoddart are chiefly valuable as a revela- 
tion of the man himself, and an illustration 
of the process by which good actors were 
made out of raw material in the old days 
before the stage had been converted by 
commercial speculators into an emporium 
for the display of tailors’ models and real- 
istic representations of police-court inci- 
dents. The author must be one of the old- 
est players still in harness, but is not to be 
accounted among those veterans who lag 
superfluous. On the contrary, he is, hap- 
pily, in full possession of his bodily ani 
mental faculties, and only recently won, in 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ the crowning tri- 
umph of his career. For nearly fifty years 
he has occupied a most honorable position 
in the American Theatre, playing success- 
fully many prominent parts, of the most di- 
versified character, in old and modern com- 
edy and the romantic drama, and to-day 
furnishes one of the most conspicuous ex-~ 
amples of thorough competency to be found 
in the ranks of his profession. His story. 
reduced to its simplest elements, is a rec- 
ord of indefatigable industry, intense con- 
scientiousness, and rare modesty. Interest- 
ing as it is on account of its complete nat- 
uralness and its manifestations of a sweet, 
genuine, and generous disposition, it con- 
tains nothing that is startling and but lit- 
tle that can be quoted. From the spirit of 
artistic jealousy it is absolutely free. It is 
full of the most kindly and ungrudging ap 
preciation of the many distinguished actors 
with whom at various times the writer has 
been associated, but offers no word of un. 
favorable criticism or malicious comment 
Of his own successes he speaks gratefully 
but doubtfully, while lavish in the praise of 
his associates. 

Born in Yorkshire, in October, 1827, the 
son of a provincial aetor, he began acting 
while yet a child, and passed the long years 
of his novitiate as a member of’ the stock 
companies of various theatres in Scotland, 
Yorkshire, and Liverpool, earning a mere 
pittance by acting innumerable small char- 
acters of every description, and gradually 
working his way up to the position of lead- 
ing man in provincial theatres of the first 
rank. It was in 1854 that he came to this 
country and secured an engagement witb 
the elder Wallack, with whose brilliant 
company he was aasociated for many sea- 
sons. Later on he was a prominent member 
of the memorable body of players collected 
by A. M. Palmer at the Union Square Thea- 
tre, contributing in no small degree to some 
of the most notable successes achieved in 
romantic melodrama, and establishing for 





himself a reputation which extended from 
New York to California. Nor were his tri- 
umphs limited to one line of character. Al- 
though an actor of decided mannerisms and 
a man of utterly undisguisable personality, 
his intelligence and his training enabled 
him to exhibit a true versatility in the 
broadly comic Mark Meddle, the tigerish 
Pére Michel, and the deeply pathetic, unhap- 
py father in “Saints and Sinners.’”’ In ail 
these and many other parts the habitual 
gestures of the man were so dominated by 
the informing spirit of the trained actor 
that there was no confusion of identity. 

It may be noted here that there are many 
delusions, common to both actors and crit- 
ics, concerning the meaning of versatility— 
at all events in the theatrical sense of the 
word. For instance, there is a prevalent 
idea that it relates chiefly, or largely, to 
externals. Actors skilled in the use of 
wigs, paint, paddings, and costumes for the 
transformation of their bodies, are con- 
stantly credited with the versatility of a 
Proteus, although in reality they never 
offer any other personality than their own. 
Other actors are reputed versatile because 
their own individuality is so weak and 
colorless that it seems to be equally well 
suited to any character they may under- 
take. Even so veteran an observer as Mr. 
Stoddart is not quite clear on this subject. 
He is inclined to undervalue versatility, 
and even to regard it as an obstacle to his- 
trionic success. He quotes the case of an 
actor who played everything, and was al- 
ways good, yet never made a mark in his 
profession. This player, doubtless, was 
lacking in character and mentality, and so 
never amounted to anything more than a 
pliant, agreeable, uninteresting nonentity. 
In bodily aspect all Mr. Stoddart’s charac- 
ters resemble each other closely, but in 
spirit they are widely different. Herein is 
manifested the intellectual versatility that 
counts, and this is a gift with which Mr. 
Stoddart is highly endowed, although he 
does not appear to be aware of it. 

His modesty, indeed, has prevented him 
from doing himself full justice in many 
ways. In his long and active life he must 
have accumulated rich funds of experience 
and anecdote, but he does not draw upon 
either, rarely digressing from the plain 
record of his life, except to descant upon 
the abilities of his associates, few of whom 
were comparable with himself. In this re- 
spect the book is a disappointment, but 
it is very pleasant to find in an old actor 
a heart so fresh and genial, so unspoiled 
by success or disappointment, so cordial 
towards aspiring juniors, so entirely free 
from envy or suspicion. May he be long 
preserved to the stage which he adorns. 


How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 281. 


Mr. Richard Aldrich’s accurate and read- 
able translation of Lilli Lehmann’s book on 
singing appears simultaneously with the 
original German, and will be cordially 
welcomed by thousands of students and 
lovers of music. The German title of the 
book—‘Meine Gesangskunst’ (My Art of 
Song)—indicates one of its principal 
charms. It is a sort of autobiographic de- 
scription of the processes by which the 
author herself learned to sing, and at every 
point ber own experiences illustrate and 
enforce the rules given by her to singers 
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in regard to what they should do and what 
they should avoid. Those who are not stu- 
dents of the vocal art will be interested 
in her remarks on famous vocalists—Patti, 
Melba, Sembrich, Niemann, Betz, Wachtel, 
Silva. There are numerous pictures to il- 
lustrate the physiological side singing; 
and the minuteness of some of her direc- 
tions is instanced by the fact that she re 
quires nearly a page of text and a diagram 
in two colors to show how she sings the 
word Fraulein. The author tells how she 
studied the réle of Isolde, and a chapter 
is devoted to her method of interpreting 
three of the most popular songs in her 
repertory—Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum,” 
Brahms’s ‘‘Feldeinsamkeit,’’ and Schubert’s 
“Erlking.”’ 

Mme. Lehmann is severe on the 
factories which turn out singers in 
years, and contrasts this state of affairs 
(fostered by ignorant or unscrupulous man- 
agers) with the time when an eight-year 
course was required at the conservatories. 
She herself was so lucky as to have a mo- 
ther who could sing, and her 
first teacher. She began humbly, in oper- 
etta, and gradually became one of the lead- 
ing grand-opera singers of her time, differ- 
ing from most others in not being a narrow 
specialist, but an expert in Italian florid 
song as well as in the Wagnerian drama. 
This versatility makes her ideally qualified 
to pose as a teacher for singers in gen- 
eral. Beginners who have difficulty with 
their breath will be consoled on reading 
that the writer herself was very short of 
breath by nature, and will be interested in 
her method of overcoming this defect. Sing- 
ers of more mature years will eagerly read 
what she has to say about the secret of 
keeping the voice young. The hygienic hints 
alone would make the book indispensable 
to every singer; they are all based on 
personal experience. One of her topics is 
the reason why artists like to sing Wagner. 
There are also remarks on the duration of 
concerts, on applause, on the behavior of 
audiences, and many other things of in- 
terest to music-lovers. While holding that 
“it is not enough to sing well; one must 
also know how one does it,”” Mme. Lehmann 
admits that there are exceptions. Patti 
could give no explanation of her art, but 
answered all questions concerning it with 
an “Ah, je n’en sais rien.” 
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Daniel Boone. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 1902. 


Daniel Boone (1734-1820) was an extreme 
type of our foremost frontiersmen Born 
in eastern Pennsylvania, he moved far West 
with various halts, chiefly in Kentucky, 
and, keeping on the outer fringe, was in 
Spanish service on the Missouri while it 
was still Spanish, his hunts extending far 
up that river. As an omnivorous Nimrod, 
buffaloes were not too large nor bees too 
small for his chase, and he was of that 
class who largely return to the hunting 
stage in social development. A capital shot, 
he easily believed that both his pleasure 
and his profit lay in the same line, and 
that he could best earn his bread as a 
hunter. Thus his ruling passion was a life- 
long pilgrimage to happy hunting-grounds. 
He became as migratory as Indians or 
game wheresoever furs could be discovered 
that were lightest in weight and heaviest 
in worth, for markets were distant and 
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transport at best was by pack-horse 
Indians, who were dragons guarding 
golden fleece he was after, he became an 
Indian. He out-Indianed them, and was too 
wily for their wiles. A chief had made him 
captive and purposed to burn him, yet, in 


fact, adopted him as his son 

career has been 
which all 
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breadth ‘scapes clouds of 
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legends 
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long 
clear 


outcome and 

needed 
romantic 
publication is first to show 
Boone's birth 
It shows us also for the 
portrait, and 
autographs in facsimile, 
field-notes of surveys and familiar 
photographs of his home, his 
monument at the capital of Kentucky, when 
he had been reburied there, with oth- 
er realistic, not imaginary, 


away. 
This 
exact 


enough. 

the 
of and many another 
gestive fact. 
Boone's best 


time many 


nificant such 
pages of 


letters, last 


It omits 
irrelevant matters with which some 
preceding narratives had been padded, and 
defines among Western pi- 
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scenes 
many 


Boone's 
the 


place 
light 
only 


oneers in 
ean be 


author. 


of manuscripts 
found in the charge 
Having both hands full of biographic de- 
there for the Wisconsin 
secretary little finger. One 
miss 


tails, was reason 
to open his 
however, than we 
should some of his pages. It is an appeal 
to Virginia for help just after a defeat by 
British-aided Indians, written when Boone’s 
military rank was highest, and brings to 
view back-countrymen safeguarding the 
Revolutionary back door. This letter is 
found in Peck (p. 131), whose painstaking 


letter, we more 


production, derived in part from personal 
interviews with Boone himself, and the 
early Draper collections as well, would 


remain the standard biography but for the 
improvements it for Mr. 
Thwaites to add. Few books have so little 
need as has this finality to ask pardon for 
being born. 
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